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Profits— 

How would you like to get your 
hogs ready for the market from 40 
to 60 days earlier, thereby saving 
that extra feed—that additional 
work, and the longer risk and in- 
vestment on your money? It can | 
be done, and it is being done by | 
the hundreds of feeders who use j 


Vahhi- 
60% DIGESTER TANKAGE 


This is the tankage known to get 
the best results. It is a packing house 
tankage, rich in protein and phosphate, 
the elements so essential in the proper 
development of your hogs. It builds body 
and bone in the quickest possible time 
and brings you the increased profits 














































Better not put it off any longer. 
Go to your dealer next time you are in 
town and tell him to give you a copy of 
the six page folder published by The Rath 
Packing Co. That contains information 
of great interest to you. If your dealer 
can't supply you, write today direct to us 
for your copy and a sample of our tank- 
age IT’S YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING. 
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HE average cost 
[ of a “Camp” 
Gratin Elevator is 
only one dollar a month, 
Write today and get 
the free facts. 
Our catalog shows com- 
plete line of Inside and 
Portable Elevators; 
best ways to install 
and illustrations of the 
famous “Camp” Jack. 


The Only 
Hydraulic Jack 


Made 
Sold as regular equipment 
or separately. “its any 
style or make elevator. 
Postal brings free catalog 
and tells how the “Camp 
costs only $1 a month. 
Write oe prices: 


CAMP MFG. CO. 


WASHINGTON, 
iLL. 
Dept. 4 


Highest Prices | 
WY “Paid for 


Walnut Log 


\F We pay highest cash prices for 
® walnut logs delivered at rail- 
roads or standing, if in large 
quantities. Write today for 
prices and sizes of logs wanted. 


DES MOINES SAWMILL CO. (Inc.) 





























It PAYS toGRIND ALLGRAINS 
Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s Cone-Shape 
grinders are the correct principle &, 


in Feed Mill construction. They 
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Have the strikes of 


LABOR the coal miners and 
t} men helped to defeat tt efforts 
of par ers who { W 
price |? T e editor l on page o dis- 
« t que 


SIOUX CITY The Interstate Fair was 
FAIR held last week t Sioux 
City. The report is given on page 7. 
HOGGING DOWN Hogging down corn 
CORN has come to be stan- 
dard farm practice in the corn belt in the 
last several years The rticle on page 9 
gives some suggestions on handling hogs 


under these conditions. 


again late this fall. 


on page 5. 


1OWA FARMERS’ UNION The meeting 

CONVENTION of the Iowa 
Union was held at Des Moines 
last week. A report of the convention ap- 
pears on page 7. 


county 


busi- 


THE COUNTY AGENT Is _ the 
AND THE BUREAU agent a 
ness representative of the farme 
extension worker? The article on page 
question in the light of 
on the 


rs or an 
discusses the 
Secretary Wallace’s recent ruling 


subject 


FEEDER CATTLE Are more cattle be- 


SHIPMENTS ing fed in the corn 
belt this year than usual? Reports indi- 
cate that altho shipments are inning 50 
per cent heavier than a year ago, com- 
pared with the five-year avera ship 
ments are only 5 per cent heavy than 
normal The sienificance of this condi- 
tion is discussed in the editorial on page 5. 


State Fair 


week. 


{LLINO!IS STATE The illinois 
FAIR was held last 
The report appears on page 6. 


THE NEXT Feeding baby beeves in east- 
ISSUE ern lowa is the subject of 

the leading article next week. A report 

will also be given of the dairy show and 

the Belgian horse show at Waterloo 

are being held this week. The month! 

charts on profits s in cattle, hog 


} 


and butter production are also scheduled 
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HIGHER LIM!IT ON The raising of the 
FARM LOANS loan limit under the 
farm loan system from $10,000 to $25,000 is 

| needed to increase the usefulness of the 
syste to corn belt farmers. Farmers | 
should be ready to push the matter with 
their congressmen when congress meets 
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CANADA HOLDING BACON TRADE 

Rumors that Canada is losing out in 
its bacon trade with Great Britain are 
strongly refuted by London importers, 
says Consul General Gunsaulus, Halifax, 
in a statement to the Department of Com- 
merce. Instead of losing ground in the 
British market as reported. Canadian ba- 
con is said to be improving its position 
every month. Danish bacon is a strong 
competitor, but a large British importer 
says that the Canadian article is steadily 
gaining in favor, and that the actual ‘Can- 


adian imports into Great Britain this year , 


will exceed those of 1921. 














Good roads are coming— 


but you can have 
Hasslers now! 


OME day, the statesmen say, all 

our roads will be perfect! But why 
wait? You can have Hasslers now and 
escape most of the troubles bad roads 
cause. 


Even the so-called “good” roads of to- 
day are seldom perfect throughout. 
There areinvariably old worn stretches 
that make Hasslers a vital necessity 
for comfort and economy. 


Hasslers smooth out the bumps, reduce 
vibration, minimize breakage, save re- 
pairs, and slacken deterioration of your 
Ford or Dodge Brothers car. 


That is because they have a double 
action. They cushion the bump; then 
check the rebound. Unique Hassler 
features, that you can get only in 
Hasslers, make that action possible. 
No singleacting device, whether shock 
absorber or rebound check, can ever 
give you Hassler results. 


Test Hasslers ten days at our risk. If you are 
not satisfied, money back. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle Hasslers, or if he tries to sell 
you something else, write us. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Roszert H. Hass.er, Ltp., Hamilton, Ontario 
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COUNTY AGENT AND THE FARM BUREAU 


Ruling Bars Agent From Acting as Business Representative of Farmers 








Marshall County Agent Looking Over Some Baby Beeves 


- THE county agent an extension worker acting 
under the direction of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture and the State Agricultural College, 
or is he the agent of the county Farm Bureau? In 
the past he has tried to be both. A recent ruling 
by the Department of Agriculture, however, indi- 
cates that under the terms of the Smith-Lever law 
he is primarily a member of the extension service, 
and that no group of farmers is any more entitled 
to his services than any other group. 

This decision must bring about a considerable 
change in the present county agent work. The con- 
trast between the principles laid down by the rul- 
ing and the actual practice of county agents today 
indicates how far the Farm Bureau movement has 
outgrown the original limits placed upon it by the 
Smith-Lever act. It was the original intention to 
have the Farm Bureau consist merely of a group of 
farmers who would assist and advise the county 
egent in carrying out projects decided upon by the 
The county agent was to work 
directly under the county agent leader at the col- 
lege and to restrict himself very largely to experi- 
mental and educational work in the improvement 
of farm practices. 


extension service. 


County Agent a Business Representative 


The Farm Bureau soon outgrew this limited con- 
ception, and the county agent's field changed with 
the development of the county organization. In many 
cases, particularly in the middle-west, the county 
agent came to be primarily the business representa- 
the farmers of the county. He assisted them 
in working out more efficient methods of produc- 
tion, but he also spent much time in helping to es- 
tabl cooperative concerns and in trying in other 
ways to improve the marketing conditions of the 
d t. At the same time he became not so much 
a publie official whose services were available to 
any farmer in the county, as the representative of 
& particular form of organization—the Farm Bureau. 

This condition of affairs braught criticism on the 
county agent from two sides. A great many business 
men objected to his engaging in marketing activi- 
t because in some cases it happened that taxes 
W h the business men helped to pay were being 
used to build up a codperative concern which was 


™ ct competition with them. This criticism 
iad reached a point where it seemed likely that 
unless the county agent’s powers were limited, con- 
os ’ would refuse to make the usual appropriations 
or 


' the carrying on of the extension work. 
‘he other principal source of criticism was the 


farn “pre igati 
a organizations other than the Farm Bureau. 
. felt that public funds were being used to pay 


tion Rey: was serving a particular farm organiza- 

ae . : . C a some cases weakening their own mem- 

pone ae: “9 criticism has been particularly strong 

med sto po of the Farmers’ Union in Iowa, Ne- 

Gethes is alsas, and among members of the 
s such states as Pennsylvania. 

In spite of these criticisms it seems to us, as we 


By Donald R. Murphy 


believe it seems to most farmers, 
that the broadening out of the 
work of the county agent beyond 
the lines originally set has been 
on the whole a very good thing. 
A great deal has been accom- 
plished in farm organization work 
that could not have been done if 
the county agent had been forced 
to act merely as an agent of the 
extension service. Under the 
terms of the law, it seems that 
the Secretary had no choice in 
putting out the ruling just an- 
nounced. It is evident, however, 
that this ruling makes it nec- 
essary for the Farm Bureau to 
consider some way of carrying 
on the work which the county 
agent is now instructed to Jeave 
alone. 

Just how far-reaching this rul- 
ing is can be seen from the fact that it is plainly 
stated that the county agent must be an educational 
rather than a business agent. The Secretary says: 

“As they are public teachers, it is not a part of 
the official duties of instruction agents to perform 
for individual farmers or for organizations the ac- 





UP TO THE FARMERS 

“It seems quite logical” says an exten- 
sion official, “‘that the Farm Bureau with 
vision should be interested in both edu- 
cation and business activities, and should 
devote funds to both lines of work.’’ Under 
the new ruling of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the county agent must limit him- 
self to educational activities. This leaves 
it up to the farmer officers of the county 
Farm Bureau to supply the leadership in 
the other field. Missouri farmers have in- 
troduced the county business agent to 
handle this work. What will the other 
states do? 











tual operations of production, marketing or the 
various activities necessary to the proper conduct of 
a business or social organization. They may not 
properly act as organizers of farm associations, con- 
duct membership campaigns, solicit memberships, 
edit organization publications, manage codperative 
business enterprises, engage in commercial activi- 
ties, act as financial or 


funds, whose services are at the disposal of any 
farmer or group of farmers in the county. With the 
change in the agent's duties, it is to be hoped Lihat 
all the farm organizations of the county will make 
use of the county agent's office, and that eventually 
the county president of each group will be on the 
advisory board with which the agent will consult. 

The ruling, tho no doubt unavoidable, is unfortu- 
nate in that it bars the county agent from certain 
work which he has been doing, and which may not 
be carried on unless some special effort is made by 
the Farm Bureau to provide for its continuance. 
In every county the Farm Bureau needs someone, 
preferably a full-time employe, whose job it will be 
to act as business agent for the farmer in matters 
connected with marketing, transportation and pub- 
lic affairs. 

The task now before the county Farm Bureau 
seems to be to work out some way of separating the 
funds which belong to the Farm Bureau proper trom 
the county and federal aid funds, and of making a 
distinct cleavage between the county agent work 
and the Farm Bureau work. If this is not done, 
there is danger that the membership fees paid in to 
the Farm Bureau will be turned in with the federal 
funds and will be administered in strict accordance 
with the provisions of the Smith-Lever act. 


Changes in Some State Laws Necessary 


In order to get the Farm Bureau on its own feet 
as a distinct farm organization, changes in the state 
laws of a number of the states may have to be made. 
This may prove to be the case in Iowa, where the 
county Farm Bureau is named as the distributing 
agent of the appropriation which the county is or- 
dered to make for the payment of the county agent. 

If such a step proves necessary, changes in the 
state law ought to be put thru, so that the county 
agent would continue to receive the federal and 
county funds, but so that the Farm Bureau as a dis- 
tinct farmers’ organization would have complete 
control over the funds paid in as membership fees. 
In all probability the Farm Bureau would think it 
worth while to coédperate with the county agent to 
the extent of helping with his salary and office ex- 
penses; but no doubt part of its funds would be em- 
ployed on projects administered by its own officers, 

Probably the logical step for the Farm Bureaus 
will be to do what the county Farm Bureaus in a 
number of counties in Missouri have already done, 
and that is, appoint a business agent who will take 
care of that part of the work which the county agent 
is barred from handling. In counties where the 
Farm Bureau is strong and the members are willing 
to back up the work with a good membership fee, 
this business agent ought to be a full-time man se- 
lected primarily for his ability and experience in 
marketing work. It is, of (Concluded on page 10) 





business agents, nor 
take part in any of the 
work of farmers’ organ- 
izations or of the indi- 
vidual farmer which is 
outside of their duties 
as defined by law and by 
the approved projects 
governing their work. 
They are expected, how- 
ever, to make available 
to organizations such in- 
formation as will be 
helpful to them and con- 
tribute to the success of 
their work.” 

This ruling may have 
a good effect, in that it 
gives a chance for bring- 
ing about a little more 
codperation between the 
different farm organiza- 
tions than has been the 
case up to this time. The 
eounty agent now is rec- 
ognized as a public offi- 
cial paid out of public 








Farm Bureau Meeting in Adams County, Iowa. 
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Congress and the Farmer 
( *ONGRESS has adjourned and the members 


have hurried home to look after their own 
politic il fortunes. All of the member of the 


third of the 


election this year. 


hous¢ and one 
senate are up for 

So far as farm legislation is concerned, it 
has been a good congress. The disposition has 
offered a fair 


The tariff bill 


to enact wh: tever laws 


promise of helping agriculture. 


ber n 


} 
} 


carries strong protection for agricultural prod- 
ucts. The War Finance Corporation was pro- 
vided with funds to lend with a view to easing 
the farmer’s financial burden. A law was 


e the formation of farme rs’ 


o 


passed to encour: 


: - Y ] “elie, . t} y f 
Co-Op rative associations Dy relieving them o 


the danger of prosecution under the anti-trust 
laws and making the Secretary of Agriculture 
the judge is 
ture of monopolies. The 
their capital enlarged so that they could make 


irds bill 


from it are al- 


to whethe r thy y were of the na- 


farm land banks had 


more loans, The packer and stoc ky 


Was enacted and the benefits 


ready apparent, The bill to extend govern- 


ment sup rvision over the grain boards of trade 


g 
was enacted, was declared unconstitutional by 
the supreme court and was re-enacted during 


the closing st ssions of ce nyuress, Large appro- 


made for government aid in 


priations were \ 
road building. A number of other bills of less- 


> } ] } 
er importance but nevertheless show neo the de- 


sire of congress to help agriculture were 
passed. 

One b I] of great in portance was not brought 
to vote, namely, the bill to provide larger in- 


termediate credit for farmers. But this was 


the fault of the farmer repr 


sentatives rather 


than of congress. Phere ai oo Nn \v differ- 
ent ideas as to just what tl bill should be 
Some urged one thing and some another. Con- 
gress clearly will act favorably on a farm 
credit bill as soon as those who assume to speak 
for the farmers will agree among themselves 
on the terms of a bill. No doubt there will be 


action early in the next session. 
The ship subsidy bill has been having a hard 
time. It has } f 


, 
months. It 


id no attention for a couple of 
rumore i that the pres dent, who 
is strongly committed to such a bill, may eall 


an extra session late in November, but there 


has been no announcement to this effect. Con- 
£ressionai leaders were not in tavor of t iking it 


up before election. 

The soldiers’ bonus bill was passed and was 
promptly vetoed by the president. The house 
of representatives at once re-enacted it over his 
veto, but the senate could not muster enough 
votes and the bill is dead. The president ve- 
toed it because congress did not provide the 
money with which to pay the bonus voted. The 


president is making a determined fight to cut 
down government expenses and thereby cut 
down He knows that the country is 
groaning under a burden of taxation that can 
He is de- 


manding that every department of the govern- 


taxes. 
hardly be borne in these hard times. 
ment trim its expenses and try to save the tax- 


have 


bonus bill if congress had provided the way to 


would signed the 


payer’s money. He 
raise the money. 
Transportation Troubles Not Over 
"THE 

settled 


that men 


othe rs does not mean 


fact that some of the railroads have 
with their striking shopmen and 
are steadily going back to work on 
that the inconvenience 
and loss suffered by the farmer is over; not 
roads some 


by any means. It will take the 


al 


time to get their rolling stock back to ne rmal 


condition. There is considerable delay in mov- 
ing feeding cattle from the river markets to the 
feed lots. There is delay in moving refrigerator 


meat cars back from the markets to the pack- 


ing plants, so serious that unless corrected the 
packers will have trouble in handling the large 
runs of cattle. The movement of wheat to the 


seaboard for export has been much retarded, 
The re 
There 


along the line, and will be for 


and this has hurt our export market. 


is delay in moving coal to the northwest. 
° : “1 T . 
Is trouble ail 
some time to come. 
1 . ° x 

All of which leads us to say again that some 
way must be devised to stop this interruption in 
the ope ration of necessary industries. We have 
Most of the cost of 


had all we can stand of it. f 
industrial disturbances ultimately must 


these 
be paid by the 


" 
e ? 7 } 1? 
farmer, who already has all the 


expense he can carry. 


The County Agent 
"THE deflation program begun in 
1921, deflated al 


Ww ith the 


1920 and 
out everything in con- 


nection f irm exXce pt taxe OS Just now 


the major concern of a great many farmers 
seems to be to find some way to make these 
taxes less burdensome. The best way. of course, 


would be to lift the price 
Short of that, the only 
thing in sight seems to be to eliminate as many 


if it were possible, 
level of farm products. 
governmental luxuries as we can. ‘The prob- 
lem, then, is to decide 


what are not. 


what are luxuries and 


A few farmers seem to think that the county 
The 


Farmers’ Union, in its state convention, pre- 


agent comes in the luxury class. lowa 


sented this point of view in a resolution calling 


for the withdrawal of county support for the 
agent. 


These criti S aS A rule object to the agent 
have the idea that his only job 


. . ° 
is to show the farmers how to produce. He Is 
I 


an educational agent, of course: but he has 


many times shown that he believes 


tion is just as imp@rtant in the marketing field 


a : ae. : - ; 
as it is in the field of crop and live stock pro- 


duction. The Agriculture in 


Department of 
. 


the last two years has given more attention to 
marketing problems than ever before in its his- 


tory; and the county agent, as a representa- 


: 2 : 
tive of the Department of Agriculture, has also 
stressed this feature of extension work, 

It is true that the county agent is .not per- 


an office r in 
Bureau 
of Markets pe rmitted to go out in the field and 
Yet both the 
bureau and the county agent can make a study 
of marketing conditions in a particular field, 
and can put this information at the disposal of 
any group of farmers that desire to create a 


mitted to act as an organizer or 


a co-operative company. Neither 1s the 


associations, 


organize farmers’ 


company of their own. 

It is an odd circumstance that the opposi- 
tion to the county agent is coming from two 
widely different classes. Reactionary business 


men are objecting to the agent because he 
spends too much time on marketing problems. 
Farmers who criticize the agent usually com- 
plain that he does not spend enough time in 
this way. We fancy that there will be consid- 
erable shock on both sides when friends of a 
bill to eliminate the county agent meet in the 
lobby of the capitol next winter, and the pres- 
ident of a Farmers’ Union local finds that he 
is working hand in hand with the president of 
the commercial club of his county-seat. 

When a demonstration of this sort takes 
it will be up to one party or the oth: 
his attitude on the county agen! 
We hope it will be the recalcitra: 
farmer. It seems to us that farmer oppositi 
to the county agent is simply playing into 
hands of the reactionary interests. The peo- 
ple who will cheer the loudest if support of 
is withdrawn, will be such 


place s 
to change 


question. 


the county agent 
organizations as the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and other groups who are out to 
kill all co-operative enterprises. 

We agree with the critics of the county agent 
But we 


ren ember also the proofs that have been show 


that a poor one is a useless luxury. 
to us in scores of counties in the corn belt and 
by farmers themselves, that show that a good 
county agent—and most of them are in that 


} 


class—is a pearl beyond price. It seems to 
us that in a county with a first-class agent 
the best way for the farmers to save money 
the appropriation, furnish t¢] 
county agent more help, and give him the pow- 
er to work harder for their interests. 


to increase 





What the Tariff Means 

‘THE Fordney-McCumber bill, which 

signed by the President last week, means 
than ever before, the United State 
wants to become a self-sufficing nation, with 
as little trade as possible with foreign coun- 
We have set up such a high wall against 
European manufactured goods that Europe 1 
longer will be able to scrape together the mea 
with which to pay cost of production for our 
farm products. The tariff is a direct hint to 
American farmers to stop producing so much 
in the way of farm products for export. It 
suggests that we should put a little less of o1 


that more 


tries. 


ground into cultivated crops, and a little more 
into meadows and pastures, that we should de- 
crease our acreage in corn and wheat and in- 
crease the numbers of cattle and sheep. 

If the tariff is to continue unchanged for a 
long period of time, it is important that wi 
modify our agriculture to meet the effects t! 
the tariff will unquestionably have on Eur 
pean buying power. The tariff is a step in th: 
direction of a nation which imports less 

‘ 


} 
exports less 


a nation more nearly suffi: 
unto itself than any modern nation has 


The New Capper-Tincher Bill 
"THE new Capper-Tincher bill, which 
into effect November 1, does not stop g 


speculating on contract markets, such as ( 


The two big things accomplished | 
re that co-operative producers’ ass 


bill 
tions are enabled to operate on boards of ¢: 
and, second, that the Department of Agi 
ture is given the power to make a genu 
thoro study of hedging, speculation, manip 
tion, ete. 

W heneve r the re are violent price fluct 
tions resulting apparently from manipulati 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
hold hearings which may result in depriving 
individuals or even markets of their trading 
privileges. 

The new bill will not have much effect one 
way or the other on grain prices, altho it may 
possibly reduce the violence of the fluctuations 
very slightly. 
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Distributing Losses 
VER in Nebraska last year one farmers’ 
elevator, in common with a good many 
others, lost money on the year’s operations. 
The total 
thousand dollars. 
poor management, but because the grain had 
been bought on a small margin. What it 
amounted to was that the three thousand dol- 
lars were in the pockets of the members in- 
stead of in the treasury of the company. 
When the members met to consider the situ- 
ation, they decided that it would be poor busi- 
ness to permit the elevator’s working capital 
to be decreased by this amount. It seemed to 
, also that if the patronage dividends idea 
worked with profits, it might as well be used 
in the case of losses. So they declared a pat- 
ronage deficit, and every member paid a part 
of the loss, in proportion to the amount of 
business he had done with the elevator. 
Privately owned companies are prepared to 
have years of poor business occasionally. Part- 


loss amounted to about three 


The loss did net result from 


1 
4 
tl 


ners go down in their pockets in lean seasons 
to furnish money to keep their plant going. In 
too many cases, however, farmers have consid- 
ered that a farmers’ company was a cow that 
never ought to go dry. In many eases they 
have taken high dividends and made no pro- 
vision for a reserve; then felt aggrieved when 
a bad year eame and the business got shaky. 

These Nebraska men have the right idea. It 
would have been better, no doubt, if the com- 
pany had accumulated a reserve in the fat 
years, against which this loss could have been 
charged. Lacking this, it was a question of 
making up the deficit or doing business. with 
depleted working capital. The farmers chose 
the wise course in paying a patronage deficit 
rather than taking chances with an under- 
financed company. 


“Fair to All’? Leases 

GETTING a farm lease that gives a fair 

deal to all three parties to the contract is 
a difficult job. Yet in the last year or so we 
have seen a good deal of progress made in the 
working out of leases that will help to make 
tenancy less of a lability to a farm commu- 
nity. The Agricultural College has 
drawn up model lease forms for cash, grain and 


Lowa 
stock share leases. The county agents in a 
good many counties have been holding a series 
of meetings to find out what form of lease is 
the best adapted to the conditions in their re- 
spective counties. 

Down in Van Buren county just now, County 
Agent Arthur J. Secor is starting a series of 
meetings of this sort. In the announcement 
of the meetings, Mr. Secor calls attention to 
several factors that must be 
working out a successful system of tenancy. 


considered in 


He puts speculation in lands as the greatest 


obstacle to getting a system of rentals on a 


fair basis. When the farm owner is using that 
farm simply as a counter in a series of real 
estate deals, he is not likely to pay much at- 
tention to the maintenance of its fertility or 
the upkeep of the buildings and fences. 
Landlords also need to remember that the 
total cash returns from a farm are not all divi- 
dends. Part of the income represents a share 


of the principal. If no part of the income from 
the farm goes back on the farm in the shape of 
fertilizer or improvements of any sort, the 
Value of the property is bound to decline. This 
was not true in the period when prices were 
steadily increasing and even a poor farm was 
bound to grow in value over a period of years. 
however, the prospect is that farm land 
Values will remain stationary for some time. If 
the farm increases. in value, it willl not be be- 
fause of an increase im the general price level, 


Now, 


but because of the extra care that is taken to 
increase its producing power. 

The landlord also has a responsibility in 
seeing that he rents the land to the sort of man 
who can handle it properly. Too many ten- 
ants have inadequate working capital and are 
not able to stock the farm as it should be 
stocked in order to keep it as productive as it 
was when the period of tenancy started. Again, 
the type of lease selected ought to be one that 
has been drawn up by men who know farm con- 
ditions, and not one prepared by an attorney 
whose only concern is that his client may be 
sure of getting his rent. 

In suggesting considerations of this sort to 
the landlord, there is no disposition to assume 
that the land owner has had an especially easy 
time of it in the past or is likely to in the fu- 
ture. When farm products are at the prices 
they are now, neither landlord nor tenant is 
likely to be prosperous, no matter what form 
of lease is used. 

The thing for the landlord to remember, 
however, is that his prosperity depends on 
whether the tenant makes money and on wheth- 
er the land is kept in good shape. If he uses 
a lease that gives all three of the parties to the 
eontract a chance, the landlord is bound to 
share in any degree of prosperity that may 
If he 


uses a lease that brings about a decrease in 


come to the farming business as a whole. 


fertility and that puts on his farm a poor sort 
of tenant, he is likely to reduce the yield of his 
farm to such an extent that even a general in- 
crease in farm prices will do him very little 
good, 


Shipments of Feeder Cattle 
N SPITE of all the talk about cattle short- 
age, there have been unusually heavy ship- 
ments of feeder cattle during the past summer. 
Month after month, the shipments have run 
How- 


ever, a year ago, shipments were comparatively 


50 per cent heavier than a year ago. 


Judging from the average shipments of 
feeder cattle the past five years, we would 
are only 


light. 
say that the shipments this year 
about 5 per cent above normal, 

We rather suspect that the extremely light 
shipments of feeder cattle a year ago are 
largely responsible for the good finished cattle 
prices which have been prevailing during the 
past four or five months. While we believe 
that the demand for beef is going to be unus- 
ually good this winter, we also think there is 
going to be a large number of cattle on feed, 
and that there probably will net be the large 
profits in finished cattle which many farmers 
have enjoyed the past four or five months. 
the point 
where it demands more study than usual. 


The cattle situation has reached 





Keeping Farmers From Producing 
Too Much 
VER since the discovery of improved agri- 
cultural machinery, one of the great prob- 
lems has been to keep farmers from producing 
too much. The only way which has been found 
as yet from keeping them from becoming un- 
duly enthusiastic in their production efforts 
is to hold the price down below cost of pro- 
duction. And even this does not always act 
immediately, but oftentimes must extend over a 
period of several years until thousands of farm- 
ers have had their production enthusiasm 
clubbed out of them by bankruptcy. 

Farmers, as a class, are tremendously opti- 
mistic.. They respond at on®e to any price 
increase which gives them more than cost of 
production. And then they take whatever 
profits there may be and capitalize them at 
once in the form of higher land prices. 

For the past two years, Europe has been so 
upset financially and politically, that it has 


been unable to handle the surplus grain from 
the United States, Argentina and Canada at a 
price anywhere near cost of production. The 
markets of the world have been telling the 
farmers in the most emphatic language pos- 
sible, that they were producing too much, but 
the farmer has been very slow to understand 
it. The trouble has been that estimable old 
gentlemen connected with farm papers, agri- 
have told the 
farmers that.there could never be a surplus of 


cultural colleges and banks, 


food, and that all they need worry about was 
production; the price would take care of it- 
self. But now that we are entering on our 
third winter of low prices, we are beginning to 
wonder if low prices really don’t have a lesson 
for the farmers after all. Slowly but surely, 
the farmers are beginning to understand the 


voice of the market price. 


A Vote of Thanks to Union Labor 
A COLORADO correspondent expresses an 
‘ interesting point of view as follows: 

“Had the corporations and moneyed inter 
ests been able to make the raid on labor that 
they did on the farmers, I feel quite sure that 
the country would have entered in a period of 
low prices for many vears to come. I believe 
that if union labor can hold out and maintain 
Wages somewhere near the war time schedule, 
that farm products will soon follow.” 

There is much of good sense in this point 
of view. The resolute stand of union labor 
has unquestionably stopped the deflation pro- 
gram for the time being, and has convinced big 
business of the absolute need of at least tem- 
We have felt, however, that 
all wages which are more than 60 per cent 
For that 


reason, We have been against the railroad shop 


porary inflation. 
above pre-war, should be reduced. 


men and the coal men in their strikes. 

Now that labor has started a period of re- 
newed inflation, the next problem is whether 
farm products will secure their share of the 
price advances. If farm products do not ad- 
vance during the next six months, it will be 
necessary for the farmers to reduce their pro- 
duction very materially or to call on labor for 
a severe cut in wages. 


More Power to the Farm Land Bank 
MEMBERS of congress from the farming 


states are planning to make another at- 
tempt to put thru an amendment to the federal! 
farm loan act, so as to make possible the lend- 
ing of amounts up to twenty-five thousand 
dollars on farm lands. The present limit is ten 
thousand dollars. This lower limit fits in very 
well with the farm practices of a good many 
states where farm operations are not handled 
on the scale that they are in the middle west. 
In the corn belt, however, the average farm is 
probably worth around thirty thousand dol- 
lars in land value alone, and a great many eXx- 
ceed this amount. 

For this reason the federal farm loan act 
has been of less service to Iowa and the corn 
The fact 
that its interest rates are below the ordinary 


belt generally than it might well be. 


commercial rates, and that the method of re- 
payment is much easier, makes a great many 
ge in- 
debtedness from the privately controlled com- 
panies to the federal land banks. Until an 
increase in the amount to be loaned is granted, 
however, this relief will be 
farmers. 

The success of the federal land banks in the 
farm loan business so far indicates that the 
government will be taking no risks in giving 
them greater powers. We suggest that our 
readers write to their representatives in con- 
gress and urge them to push the matter. 


farmers eager to transfer their mortga 


denied many 
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ILLINOIS STATE FAIR A SUCCESS 


Exhibits of Live Stock Uniformly Good at the Illinois Exposition 





é yes eminent agricultural resources 
of Illinois were once more convinc- 
ingly demonstrated at the Illinois State 
Fair, held at Springfield, September 16 
to 23. While exhibits from without the 
state were prominent in some sections 
of the live stock show, the fair as a 
whole was predominantly Illinoisan in 
character. Held a month later than has 
been the custom for a number of years, 
the fair apparently lost nothing by the 
change and would likely have gained 
materially in attendance had weather 
conditions been more auspicious. Rains 
during the early part of the week cut 
down the crowds, However, sunny skies 
Thursday brought out one of the really 
big crowds in the history of the fair. 
There have been larger live tock 
shows at Springfield, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the character of the 
exhibits at past shows ever measured 
up toa higher standard than was main- 
tained at the 1922 exposition. Beef cat- 
tle, particularly Shorthorns and Here- 








yearling heifer, Dorothy Ormsby Piebe, 
was junior champion. R. E. Caldwe!] 
and Louis Seitz, of Waukesha, Wis., 
judged. 

The 1922 exhibit of Brown Swiss cat- 
tle at the Illinois fair would have done 
credit to a National Dairy Show. The 
grand champion cow, Hawthorn Dairy 
Maid, owned by Hawthorn Farms, of 
Libertyville, Ill, is also the world’s 
champion of her breed for production, 
with a yearly record of 22,622 pounds 
of milk and 927 pounds of fat. L. 8. 
Marshall & Sons, Ollie, Mich., took all 
other championships. A number of IIli- 
nois herds were heavy winners. R. E, 
Caldwell judged. 

The Guernsey show was relatively 
light and most of the entries were from 
Wisconsin. F. J. Rueping, Fond du 
Lae, Wis., had all bull championships 
and H. L. & F. D. Stout, Mikana, Wis., 
took all female championships. Adam 
Seitz & Sons, Waukesha, Wis., showed a 
full herd of Ayrshires and had no com- 





fords, made a highly satisfactory show, 
and the display of Jerse) Holsteins 
and Brown Swiss was creditable. The 
hog barn was practically filled with high quality 
animals, and the eight breeds were well balanced as 
to relative numbers. In common with other fairs of 
the season, the horse show was somewhat light, but 
of good quality, TDlinois sheep breeders have rea- 
son to be proud of their 1922 exhibit, and the dis- 
play of poultry and agricultural products was com- 
mendable. 
--An excellent Shorthorn show is a foregone eon- 
clusion at the Illinois State Fair, and the 1922 ex- 
hibit met the high standard of past years in quality, 
altho it declined slightly in numbers. Maxwalton 
Monarch, owned by Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, 
Ohio, was unbeatable in the bull section and won 
grand champion honors. The junior champion was 
found in Village Park Prince, a senior yearling from 
the herd of J. F. Prather, Williamsville, Il. E. H. 
Jackson, Oakley, Ill., had first two-year-old bull and 
Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo., showed the win- 
ning junior calf. Carpenter & Ross had first in the 
junior yearling bull, senior bull calf and special 
two and three ball elasses 

Supremacy is still supreme in the 1922 show cir- 
cuit. This sensational two-year-old heifer owned by 
A. C. Shallenberger, of Alma, Neb., won her fifth 
grand championship of the season at Springfield. A 
popular junior champion was Dreadnaught’s Bride, 
owned by Mathers Bros., Mason City, Ill. Cloverleaf 
Lovely 2d, owned by the Maxwell-Miller Cattle Co., 
Littleton, Colo., won handily in the class for aged 
cows with calves. Cumberland Bess 2d, from the 
herd of Jos. Miller & Sons, stood first in the dry 
cow class, defeating the former International cham- 
pion, Lady Dorothy. Carpenter & Ross showed the 
winning senior yearling and Haylands Farms, of 
Sharpsburg, Ill., topped the senior calf class. 

Carpenter & Ross had first graded herd and first 
get of sire. Miller & Sons ranked first in yearling 
herds, and Fdellyn Farms, Wilson, II1., took the blue 
in the calf herd section. John Garden, Wapello, 
Iowa, tied the ribbons. 

Illinois never fails to offer an interesting Here- 
ford show. A number of the state’s best herds were 
represented this year and further com- 


Maxwalton Monarch, Champion Shorthorn Bull at Illinois 


winner, showing the grand champion bull, Emmet B. 
Hamilton Bros., Good Hope, lIl., had all female 
championships, their aged cow, Queen of Blauvelt 
2d, being grand champion. J. Garret Tolan, Farm- 
ingdale, Ill., had the senior champion bull. Alex. 
Mirty, Ionia, Mich., judged the Angus classes. 

The Red Polled herds of Illinois are prominently 
known, and they provided a pleasing show of the 
breed at this year’s fair. The seasoned herd of J. W. 
Larabee, Earlville, Ill, set a fast pace and captured 
all championships. Other exhibitors who were reg- 
ularly in the money were Mark Fruin, E) Paso, IIL; 
A. T. Schickedanz, Chenoa, Il.; Fred H. Miller, Max- 
well, Ill., and H. P. Olson, Altona, Ill, Jos. Kestel, 
Manhattan, IIL, judged. 

Illinois and Indiana divided honors in the Polled 
Shorthorn section. Leemon Stock Farm, Hoopeston, 
Ill., was a heavy winner, taking all championships. 
Competition was provided by W. W. Rose & Son, 
Rossville, Ind., and F. A. Murray & Sons, Mazon, Il. 
The Milking Shorthorn ribbons were split between 
the herds of Hollandale Farm, Milton, Iowa, and 
Bruington Bros., Cameron, II. 

Jerseys provided the largest show in the dairy Cat- 
tle division. Meredith Jersey Farms, Des Moines, 
Towa, showed the grand champion bull, Financial 
Beauty’s King, and their aged cow, Etta Brookhill, 
was first in her class. Carlisle’s Tormentor, owned 
by W. S. O’Hair & Sons, Paris, Ill., was junior cham- 
pion bull. Majesty’s Jolly Kit, owned by The Wal- 
nuts Farm, Tallula, Ill., was junior and grand cham- 
pion cow. The senior champion cow came from the 
herd of Lloyd & Snyder, Farmersville, Ill. R. E. 
Caldwell, Waukegan, IIl., judged. 

Holsteins were a little short in numbers compared 
with some years, but they averaged high in quality. 
North Star Parthenia Beets, owned by L. V. Garvens, 
Waukesha, Wis., was grand champion bull. The 
junior champion bull honors went to a calf shown 
by A. F. Randolph, Canton, Ill. Queen Pearl Artis, 
shown by H. R. Shade and W. W. Yapp, Urbana, 
Ill., was grand champion female. Hargrove & Ar- 


nold, Norwalk, Iowa, were prominent winners. Their 


state Fair. 


petition. Prof. W. W. Yapp, Urbana, 
Tll., judged the Guernseys and the Ayr- 
shires. 

Duroes are in the habit of leading in numbers in 
the hog show at the Illinois fair and this year was 
no exception. The excellent 1922 show came alto- 
gether from Illinois sources. Uneeda Orion Sen- 
sation, last year’s Iowa State Fair Duroc boar cham- 
pion, was made grand champion of this year’s Illi- 
nois show. He is owned by Telling Bros., Danville, 
Ill. Superior Colonel, owned by W. A. Terpening, 
Galesburg, IJl., was junior champion boar. The 
grand champion sow appeared in the junior year- 
ling, Jackson’s Supreme Queen, shown by L. L. Leh- 
mann, Pleasant Plains, Ill. Junior honors went to 
% gilt from the herd of J. M. Duncan, Palmyra, Ill. 
Dunean, Terpening, Funk Hog Farms of Blooming- 
ton, and Beaconsfield Farm, of Peoria, were the big 
winners in the futurities. Other herds which fur- 
nished first prize winners were those of Silas Wil- 
lard, of Princeville; A. C. Schierer, of Metamora; 
Shallenberger Farms, of Argyle; E. E..Lehmann, of 
Lake Villa, and A. Neyins, of Modesto. L. T. Stew- 
art, of Tipton, Ind., placed the Durocs. 

Many good animals were exhibited in the Poland 
China section, which was alse-an Illinois show en- 
tirely. R. W. Rathbun, of Preemption, had the grand 
champion boar in The Cornerstone, a son of The 
Rainbow. The grand champion sow was Smooth 
Josephine, owned by Earl W. Zabel, of Cooksville. 
Rathbun had junior champion boar and Edgar 
Phipps, of Cooksville, showed the junior champion 
sow. Other exhibitors who figured prominently in 
the winnings were H. K. McComb, of Leroy; L. W. 
Woodruff, of Mackinaw; I. L. Cadwalader, of Can- 
ton; H. F. Adams, of Castleton, and S..W. Montooth, 
of Toulon. M. W. Dowling, of Valley Junction, Iowa, 
was the judge. . 

In the Chester White section, H. A. Murphy & Son, 
Rardin, Ill., had the grand champion boar in Bright 
Lad. Junior champion honors went to a junior pig 
shown by G. W. Black, Washburn, Ill. The herd 
of M. S. Duffield & Son, Glasford, Il1., furnished the 
grand champion sow, Betty, while Claude Kinsella, 
Lexington, Ill., won junior champion honors. Other 
breeders who showed first prize winners were A. P. 
MelIntosh, Oreana, Ill.; B. M. Boyer & 





petition was offered by cattle from Mis- 
souri, Indiana and Colorado. J. W. Van 
Natta, Lafayette, Ind., did the judging. 

The low-set Brummel Fairfax 4th won 
the bull grand championship for W. C, 
MeCown, Newman, Ill. Bonnie’s Image, 
from the herd of W. L. Yost, Lees Sum- 
mit, Mo., was first prize junior yearling 
bull and junior champion. Condo Fair- 
fax, owned by W. T. McCray, Kentland, 
Ind., headed a good aged bull class. W. 
N. W. Blayney, Denver, Colo., had first 
senior yearling bull and J. E. Thomp- 
son, Martinsville, Ill, showed the top 
senior calf, 

An attractive Hereford female grand 
champion appeared in Blayney’s Cora 
Woodford, shown by Blayney. Bonnie 
Erling, a Yost entry, was first senior 
yearling and junior champion. Doe 
Fairfax, owned by McCray, topped the 
aged cows. Yost entries headed the ju- 
nior yearling heifer and senior heifer 
calf classes. 

Four herds were represented in the 
Aberdeen Angus show. A. G. Messer, 
irundy Center, Iowa, was a consistent 





Brummel Fairfax 4th, Champion Hereford Bull at the Minois State Fair. 


Sons, Farmington, Ill; S. L. Rhodes, 
Greenville, Ohio; M. A. Dupuis, Man- 
teno, Ill., and J. E. Donnelly, Lexington, 
Ill. John B. Rice, Urbana, II1., judged. 
In the Hampshire division, the show 
was purely an Illinois affair and it te 
flected much credit on the state’s breed: 
ers of the belted kind. Kate’s Royal 
Wickware, owned by R. L. Lemon, Mor 
ton, Ill., won the boar grand champion 
ship. The senior champion was Moore’s 
Nehawka, from the herd of C. L. Moore 
& Sons, Tremont, Ill. Maplewood Lady 
7th, owned by M. Flenner & Son, Ash 
more, Ill., was senior and grand chat 
pion sow. C. E. Bunn, of Peoria, showed 
the junior champion. Other herds which 
brought out first prize winners were 
those of Simon C. Moon, of Towanda; 
John H. Oliver, of Kewanee, and Clar 
ence Quintal, of Winchester. The judge 
was R. L. Pemberton, Le Grand, Iowa. 
One of the best Berkshire shows of 
the season was seen at Springfield. 
Speedway Farms, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
won the boar grand championship 02 
Speedway Laurel (Concluded on page §) 
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IOWA FARMERS’ UNION IN CONVENTION 


Administration Endorsed by Re-election of Milo Reno as President 


HE sixth annual conven- 

tion of the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union, held at Des Moines last 
week, showed greater unity of 
purpose among the delegates 
than has been the case in the 
last several years. The fac- 
tional fights which have been 
a feature of state conventions 
of the Union were not in evi- 
dence this year. This was 
shown in the election, where 
Milo Reno was re-elected presi- 





MILO RENO, Pres. 
dent over O. E. Wilson, by a large majority; and 


also in the adoption of the resolutions. Practically 
all of the resolutions went thru without a dissenting 
yote. F 

The resolutions dealt mainly with the reduction 
of the expenses of government in the state and coun- 
ty. They urged the abolition of the State Highway 
Commission and of the offices of state school archi- 
tect and state director of nurses. 

The payment of the county agent out of public 
funds was denounced. The Farm Bureau was the 
target of another resolution, which criticized the re 
quirements for membership in the organization. The 
convention expressed disapproval of the suggestion 
that J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, should be appointed to represent 
agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board. 


Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


A special resolution on the soldiers’ bonus was 
presented by Milo Reno. In a speech from the floor 
he advocated the endorsement of a soldiers’ bonus 
based on the difference between army pay and the 
pay of labor during the war. This bonus, according 
to the text of the resolution, is to be paid by fiat 
money issued by the government. This is a dupli- 
cate of the resolution that President Reno presented 
and put thru at the Codperators’ Congress last year. 

The ship subsidy was opposed; increased salaries 
for federal officers were denounced; and the passage 
of a constitutional amendment prohibiting the issu- 
ing of tax-free securities was advocated. The con- 
vention also recommended the election of the presi- 
dent by direct vote of the people and presidential 
primaries to provide for nominating candidates. 

J. M. Anderson, president of the Equity Codpera- 


tive Exchange of St. Paul, in one of the principal ad- 
dresses of the convention, drew a parallel between 
speculating in grain today and the system practiced 
by Joseph in the Biblical account of the famine in 
Egypt. Joseph, he said, was the Julius H. Barnes of 
the period. By his manipulation of the resources of 
the country, he wrecked Egyptian agriculture. Mr. 
Anderson likened the priests who received a portion 
of the grain conserved to the elevator managers and 
dealers who are supporting the present system of 
grain handling and getting a portion of the specu- 
lators’ profits as a reward. Mr. Anderson recounted 
the history of the Equity Coéperative Exchange and 
urged support for the company among members of 
the Farmers’ Union. 

“The whole purpose of the farm organization 
movement is to put the farmers in a position where 
they can demand from capital and labor a fair share 
of the income of the country,” said William Hirtk, 
publisher of the Missouri Farmer. 


Farmer is the Sufferer From Strikes 


Mr. Hirth stressed the fact that the principal suf- 
ferer in the recent shopmen’s strike was the farmer; 
and that unreasonably high wages for the laboring 
man in the end resulted in loss to the farmer, to 
whom they were passed in the form of higher freight 
rates and higher prices for the things he has to buy. 
“Both capital and labor are ruthless in demanding 
their share of the income of the country,” said Mr. 
Hirth. “The farmer will continue to get the worst 
of it until he has the power to compel fair play for 
himself.” 

Mr. Hirth pointed to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s method of having a fixed price for prod- 
ucts at home and selling the surplus abroad for what 
it will bring, as a model which the farmers would 
have to follow. 

“Suppose we had a farmers’ committee for the 
United States which would exercise the same power 
over the farming industry as the board of directors 
of the United States Steel Corporation does over 
that business,” said Mr. Hirth. “Suppose that we 
have an 800-million bushel crop of wheat and the do- 
mestic demand is between 500 and 600 million bush- 
els, leaving a surplus of more than 200 million bush- 
els for export. With a sufficiently powerful organiza- 
tion, we could put up a tariff wall that would prevent 
any imports breaking the price, ship our surplus 





abroad for what we could get, 
and set the home price at a 
point that would bring cost of 
production and a fair profit.” 

The farmer’s purpose in en- 
tering the central markets to 
handle grain and live stock, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hirth, is not 
merely to secure rebates for the 
farmer customers. He asserted 
that farm organizations were 
going into the terminal markets 
primarily to get control of the 
centers of distribution, so that they could exercise 
as complete a power over the marketing of food 
products as the board of trade and the packers do 
today. It is his prediction that within five years 
organized farmers will be in complete control of 
these centers of distribution. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer shows that 
the Farmers’ Union, in common with other farm or- 
ganizations, has been feeling the effect of hard times 
the past year. While for the year ending in August, 
1921, dues were received amounting to over $32,000, 
during the last year the income from this source 
amounted to only $26,000. The total receipts of the 
Union during the last year came to a little more 
than $34,000, while the expenditures were $35,000. 
Inasmuch as the Union opened the year with a bal- 
ance of over $1,200 in the treasury, this slight deficit 
was taken care of and the organization starts the 
new year with some funds on hand. 








0. SATTERFIELD.Sec, 


Farmers’ Union Exchange in Good Shape 

The affairs of the Farmers’ Union Exchange seem 
to be in better shape than a year ago. At that time 
the officers of the company were just getting busi- 
ness started again after the losses brought by the 
slump in prices in 1920. The exchange is doing a 
considerable business with the Farmers’ Union locals 
and stores, and in spite of working with the limited 
capital has, in many cases, been able to supply goods 
to the members at a considerable saving. 

C. B. Satterfield was re-elected as secretary-treas- 
urer. Four new directors were elected to the board 
of the Farmers’ Union. They are: A. E. Cotterill, 
Leon, Iowa; A. F. Schreyer, Pocahontas, Iowa; 
George Zebar, Aurora, Iowa, and H. E. Roe, Don- 
nellson, Iowa, 


SIOUX CITY HOLDS INTERSTATE FAIR 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work and Live Stock Exhibits Feature Fair 


HE Interstate Fair, Sioux City’s an- 
nual fair event, and the climax of 
the boys’ and girls’ club work for this 
section, was held last week. Altho at- 
tendance during the early part of the 
week was hurt by rainy weather, the 
last three days were ideal, and large 
crowds flocked to the grounds each day. 
Each year, the Interstate Fair has 
come to occupy a more important posi- 
tion in the world of the boys’ and girls’ 
Clubs. Teams from the corn belt states 
have met here in a contest to determine 
the champion of this section. This year 
there were thirty-three teams. The con- 
test in the demonstration work was di- 
vided into two parts, one for home eco 
homnics demonstrations and the other 
for demonstrations in animal and farm 
crops. The Iowa home economics team 
Was made up of the following from 
Johnson county, winner in the state 
Contest: Pauline Reynolds, leader, and 
Louise Simmons and Irene Schnessler. The animal 
husbandry and farm crops team was from Adams 
County and made up of the following members: 
Frank Schweiger, leader, and Laura Beath, Agnes 
Hendrickson and Floyd Van Pelt. 

The stock judging contest was won by the team 
from North Dakota, with a score of 2,012 points. 
lowa was second with 1,968.5 and Minnesota third 
With 1,928. Nine teams competed, with the Iowa 

Y, Clarence Clark, of Clarion, winning individual 
honors with a score of 692. The other members of 
the Iowa team were Everett Denby, of Clarion, and 
Clyde Knight, of Goldfield. 

— baby beef show was especially good, ranking 
fad of the state fair shows, with the exception of 
aly fair, After the showing the entries were 
at auction, with keen competition among the 

‘Ts. The top steer of the sale was Toby, a year- 
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an & Mills’ Junior Champion Hampshire Boar. 
ling Angus, shown by H. Paulsin, of Kingsley, Iowa. 
He was bought by Davidson Bros. Co., of Sioux City, 
to be served in their restaurant, for 50 cents a pound. 

A new feature of the fair was the Farm Bureau 
Day, September 20. C. W. Hunt, president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, presided, and intro- 
duced the following’speakers: Ralph Snyder, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Farm Bureau Federation; L. E. 
Potter, president of the Minnesota Federation, and 
H. L. Keefe, of Nebraska, vice-president of the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., and Clara Sutter, poultry spe- 
cialist, Brookings, South Dakota. 

As usual, the live stock exhibits were important. 
Noteworthy showings of all of the improved breeds 
of live stock were on the grounds and received con- 
siderable attention from the fair-goers. 

The Shorthorn breeders were out in force, with 
ten exhibitors from Iowa, Nebraska and South Da- 


kota. Retzlaff & Son, of Walton, Neb., 
won the senior and grand championship 
for bulls on Villager’s Gloster, the ju- 
nior championship being awarded to 
G. A. De Vaul, of Inwood, Iowa, on Dale 
Avon. Iowa herds were strong in the 
female classes, Miller Bros., of Britt, 
showing the junior and grand champion 
with senior championship being award- 
ed to Villager’s Broadhooks, shown by 
Ben Studer, of Wesley. 

The Herefords made an _ excellent 
showing. The outstanding bull, Good 
Stanway, shown by Cassidy & Sons, of 
Whiting, Iowa, could not be denied for 
senior and grand championship honors. 
The Minnesota firm of Ferguson Bros. 
showed the junior champion bull and 
senior and grand champion cow, while 
J. J. Rezac & Sons, of Tabor, S. Dak., 
showed the junior champion heifer. 

Good quality featured the Aberdeen 
Angus exhibit. Escher & Ryan, Irwin, 
Iowa, and Carl Rosenfeld, Kelley, Iowa, divided the 
championships, the former showing the grand cham- 
pion bull and senior champion cow, and the latter 
junior champion bull and junior and grand cham- 
pion cow. 

8S. W. Stewart, of Kennard, Neb., was the heavy 
winner in the Polled Shorthorn classes, all but ju- 
nior and grand champion bull being shown by him. 
This honor went to Royal Marshall, shown by J. F. 
McLaughlin, of Mitchell, S. Dak. 

+ George Haussler & Son, of Holbrook, Neb., and S. 
J. Palas, of St. Olaf, Iowa, staged a Red Polled show. 
Haussler won all of the championships. 

A small show of fat cattle was made in the open 
classes, altho, as mentioned above, the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs baby beef show was excellent. Norman 
Walker, of Sloan, Iowa, a club boy, showed the cham- 
pion Shorthorn, Buster Brown. Champion fat Here- 
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Use CLARK’S HUSKERS 
for Speed and Comfort! 


» Clark’s Mascot 
Good Sense Husker. 
The only stationary 
husker with perfect 
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last longer than any 
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lightning proof | 
and fire proof, 
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prices and FREE SAMPLES 
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510 &. W. 2d S&t., Des Moines, lowa 
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Reliable, durable and 
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lar. Free copy of “Warmth and 
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| Guernseys were represented. Dair 


ford was the two-vear-old. Good E Nuff, 
shown by Cassidy. Rosenfeld’s Atta 
Boy was the champion Angu 

The dairy cattle show w ont large 


) 
but some good individuals were on ex 


hibit. Jerse. were hown by Camp- 
bell Jersey Farm, of Jesup, Iowa, and 
Sam Crabbe, of Fargo, N. Dak. Camp- 
bell show the senior and grand cham- 
pion bull and junior champion heife 
with Crabbe showing the senior and 
grand champion cow. Three herds of 
vland 


Storm Lake, Iowa, showed the 
grand champion bull and 
enior champion cow. Other champion- 
won by Marydale Farm, Al- 
Representative herds of Hol- 
Ayrshires I 
Rock Valley, 


Farm, 


senior and 


ships were 
bia, Iowa. 

teins and 
Corwin Farms 


hown by 
lowa, and 


B. B. Simmons & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis., 
respectively. 

Percherons made the strongest show- 
ing in the horse department. P. W. 


Moir showed senior and grand cham- 
pion, but other championships were 
won by J. B. MeMillan, Rock Rapids 
Four head of Belgians were shown by 
J. C. Gelian, Sioux City. Grade draft 
horse were shown by W. a: Dawson & 


Iowa; W. L. Moir, Or- 
Sioux City. 
how 


Sons Washta, 
Galinsky Bros., 
, a large hog s 
program. 


ange City; 
As in former year 


featured the stock judging 


Some splendid specimens were shown 
in the Poland China department for 
Judge Kildee’s approval. H. B. Floto 
State Center, Iowa, had a strong string 
and won three championships includ- 
ing grand champion boar and grand 


sloemendaal Bros. of 


strong espe- 


champion sow. 


Orange City, Iowa, were 


cially in the pig classes, and showed 
the junior champion sow. 

J. L. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Iowa, 
judged some strong classes of Duroc 
Jerseys. He found the grand champion 
boar in the aged . which was won 
by J. R. Beacom, Hubbard, Neb., on 


John Bader, of 
champion boar 
while W. H. 


Pathfinder Sensation. 
Omaha, Neb., had junior 
and junior champion sow, 


State 


(Continued 


Illinois 


Introducer. Parker Bros., Niles, Mich., 
took all other championship awards 
and most of the first H. P. Pitstick, 


Arlington, IIL, and J. H. Nickel & Sons 
Arenzville, Ill., were contenders. Dean 
C. F. Curtiss, Ames, Iowa, judged. 

Indiana and Ohio won the bulk of the 
in the Spotted Poland China sec- 
Spotted Ranger, owned by 
Lilly Bros., Tipton, Ind., was the grand 
champion boar. The senior and grand 
champion sow and the junior champion 
boar came from the herd of S. R. You- 
key & Son hornton, Ind. Wilt & Rice, 
Hillsboro, Ind., cham- 
pionship. Others who brought out first 
prize winners included Beam & Fisher, 
Ausonia. Ohio: Roy Crum, Modesto, 
Ill., and A. T. Alexander & Sons, Edin- 
burg, Ill J. C. MeClung, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, judged. 

Tamworths were out in 
year at Illinois, and honors 
er evenly divided between Illinois and 
fowa herds. Ardmore’s Giant, owned 
by Propst Bros., Iowa City, Iowa, 


honor 
tion. Y.’s 


won junior sow 


this 
were rath- 


force 


was 


senior and grand champion boar, and 
Greenwood Choice, from the herd of 
J. W. Justice & Son, Iowa City, Iowa, 


was junior champion. All sow cham- 
pionships were won by entries of Jas. 
E. Crum, Dallas City, Ill. Others who 
figured prominently in the winnings 
were Harris Farms, Seymour, Ill.; Har- 
ry Cutler, Carthage, Ill., and W. A. 
Thomas, Iowa City, Iowa. Frank Thorn- 
ber, Chicago, Ill., tied the ribbons. 
Several new exhibitors appeared in 
the Yorkshire show. L. C. Hand & Son, 
Center Point, Iowa, showed the grand 
champion boar and the junior champion 
sow. Spetdway Farms, Indianapolis, 
Ind., had grand champion sow and ju- 
nior champion boar. J. A. Haggard, 
Fancy Prairie, Ill., was also in the win- 
ning in many classes. The Yorkshires 
were placed by Dean C. F. Curtiss. 
Illinois lived up to its reputation as 
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Rasmussen, Norfolk, Neb., showed the 
senior and grand champion sow. 

In numbers, the Hampshires 
well up to the high mark set in last 
year’s show. M. C. Morrison, Adelphi, 
judged the classe and found plenty of 

mpetition. Wickfield Farms, Cantril, 


held 


Iowa, showed Wickware Radio to the 
senior and grand championship in 
boars, and also showed junior cham- 
pion sow. Bockelman & Mills, Sioux 


City, made a show and had the 
hing Advo- 


of excel- 


trong 
junior champion boar, Pers 
cate, a stretchy fellow 
lent type. C. M. Merkley, Sac City, 
came to the front in the sow classes 
and ca ribbon for senior and 
grand champion sow. 

quality Chester Whites 
Barber, Harlan, Iowa, 
was strong in the boar classes and cap- 
tured both championships with high- 
class entries. In the sow classes John 
Coulson, Storm Lake, was pre-eminent 
and showed the champion and 
junior champion, later made 


good, 


ptured the 


Some good 


were shown. J. L. 


senior 
that was 


grand champion. 
A. J. Tomes, Spencer, S. Dak., was 
the big winner in the Spotted Poland 


altho not without com- 
from the Iowa 

Rock well 
award for 
Tomes win- 
ning the other championships. A junior 
pig of good growth and type was made 
grand champion boar. 

Three Iowa breeders and one from 
Nebraska made up the Yorkshire show. 
B. F. Davidson, Menlo, Iowa, showed 
all champions with the exception of 
junior champion boar which was shown 
by Jarvis & Son of Carroll, Neb. 

serkshires were shown only by Ar- 
cady Farms, Lake Forest, Il. 

In the sheep division, there was only 
one exhibitor in most breeds. J. C. 
Heidman, Montevideo, Minn., and C. H. 
Morris, Carroll, Neb., showed Oxfords, 
Norris winning the championships. W. 
D. Bruns Sigourney, Iowa, won the 
Shropshire championships. 


China division, 
petition, especially 
breeder, R. N. Alexander, of 
City. The latter won the 
senior champion boar with 


Fair a Success 


from page 6) 


| 








of draft horses and assem- 
bled one of the best state fair exhibits 
of the year. Illinois breders .brought 
out many good Percherons but the ex- 
cellent string of horses shown by J. O. 
& Son, Keota, Iowa, domi- 
winning many firsts 
and all championships. Maplegrove Co- 
co and Maplegrove Cartelina, the Iowa 
grand champions, won the same hon- 
ors at Springfield. Other exhibitors 
in the Percheron show 
Pioneer Stud Farm, of 
S. Miles & Son, Peters- 
burg, Ill.; Leslie Farms, Pekin, III; 
Harry Stamp, Roachdale, Ind., and 
Mathers Bros., Mason City, III. 

Harry Stamp, Roachdale, Ind., had 
the best of it in the Belgian competi- 
tion, winning both grand champion- 
ships and junior champion mare. Tru- 
mans showed the junior champion stal- 
lion. J. W. Kerr, Mt. Sterling, Iowa, 
and H. A. McMahon, Jerseyville, IIl., 
were also prominent winners. 

The Illinois Shire show was the best 
state fair show of the breed this sea- 
son. The show demonstrated that IIlli- 
nois horsemen are breeding many high- 
class Shires. Lockinge Sailor Emman- 
uel, owned by Trumans, was junior and 
grand champion stallion, and the same 
firm had senior champion stallion. The 
junior and grand champion mare was 
Tatton Mayflower, shown by 
Francis Jackson, Champaign, Ill. Geo 
J. Stoll, Chestnut, Ill., had the senior 
champion mare. Other Illinois men 
who won blue ribbons were Geo. San- 
del, of Lincoln; A. F. Rising, of Cham- 
paign; Meyer Bros., of Wadsworth, and 
Geo. Schaffenacker & Sons, Chestnut. 

G. W. Merna, Wyoming, IIl., and A, 
G. Soderberg, Osco, Ill., were the prin- 
cipal winners in the Clydesdale show. 
Merna had grand champion stallion and 
Soderberg the grand champion mare. 
J. G. Sage & Sons, Gilman, Iowa, were 


a producer 


Singmaster 
nated the show, 


who won firsts 
were Trumans’ 
Bushnell, Ill.; J. 


Rose 
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ECeSEa2-1dC Feed your hogs the better way—save 
feed—by using this self feeder. Made 

of genuine white pine in 5S sizes, 
20 to 60 bu. capacities. Has separate 
section fortanka 
Feeds shelled corn car 
corn and all k of 
feed. Write t ~, 
Tow prices. 
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9% pure, ¢6.0 bushe?, 
4 a ae sacks free, track ( 
cordia. Geo. Bowman, 


c oncordia, Ka ansas. 








KAxRED ee w nent, 81. 25 per bua., 

machine run. Bags 30c each. Yields have run 
up to 51 bushels per acre. EK. G. Lewis Seed 
c 0., Media, all. 





TR APS—Renken's 8 Sure | h, 
i5c; 6 for $3.60, postpal: Money 
back ifn »t satisfied Circular free. 
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For Sale—Airedale Terriers 


reed, 
Males 





Four and one-half months old. Pedi 
and healthy Best of breeding and « suall ty 


$15; females, 810 
GRUNDY CENTER, |OWA 


MAXRAE KENNELS, 


contenders. <A large and meritorious 
jennets and mules was 
W. Hoyt, Barry, IIl., was 


show of jacks, 


presented. L. 


the big winner. Dean C. F. Curtiss, 
Ames, Iowa, and Charles Burgess, We- 
nona, Ill., judged the horses. 

Breeders from several states contrib 
uted to a large and impressive ep 
show. S. M. Elkins, Bloomington, IIL, 
had the champion Shropshire ram and 


W. F. Renk & Sons, Sun Prairie, Wis., 
showed the champion ewe, The Shrop- 
shire flock of Zelora Green was a heavy 
winner, 


W. S. Dixon, Brandon, Wis., showed 
the champion Oxford ram and R ng 
View Stock Farm, Cass City, Mich., had 


the champion ewe. Renk & Sons were 
the principal winners in Hampshires, 
having both championships. W. U. No 
ble, Boston, Ohio, won*both Southdown 
championships. 


In the Cotswolds, Geo. A. Mitchell, 
Chrisman, IIl., showed the champion 
ram and John Rooth, Joy, Ill. the 
champion ewe. A. C. Fielder, De Graff, 


Ohio, was the big winner in the L 


ter and Lincoln section, and R. D. 
Grieves, Xenia, Ohio, won both Cheviot 
of 


Kellerm 
champion 


championships. Js ws: 
Romney, Ind., showed the 
Dorse ram and Rolling View Stock 
Farm brought out the champion ews f 
that breed. Prof. W. C. Coffey, of th 
University of Minnesota, judged ill 
breeds of sheep. 


NEW WAY OF POISONING RATS 





According to Dr. W. B. Bell, § ée 
Washington office of rodent extermina- 
tion, a new practice in poisoning rats }8 
coming into favor rapidly. s the 
distribution of poisoned baits in sm: 11] pa- 
per bags. Rats will often tear into ST 

wi 


bags and devour the baits when they 
net touch those exposed. 
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Husking Corn With Hogs Cuts Costs and Increases Profits 


The hog is the cheapest corn husker 
the farmer can bire. Properly handled, 
a drove of 100-pound shotes will clean 
up a corn field thoroly and, instead of 
exacting a labor charge, will increase 
the income from the field. Numerous 
experimental tests in the corn belt 
have shown that when tankage or soy 
beans are fed in connection with the 
corn that is hogged down pork may be 


produced as rapidly and as inexpen- 
ly as by any other method of 
feeding. 


lowa farmers are generally familiar 
with the Ames comparison in which 
pigs gained a pound and a quarter a 
day when fed the hogging down way 
and made 100 pounds of pork on 397 
pounds of corn. In this test, tankage 
formed 10 per cent of the ration. A 
similar group of pigs gained 1.17 
pounds daily and required 409 pounds 
of corn for each hundred pounds of 
gain when fed the same ration in the 
dry lot. 

The soy bean has come prominently 
use where corn is to be hogged 
down. The value of the soy bean in 
supplying the bone and muscle-devel- 
oping material essential to the proper 
balancing of corn has been weil estab- 
lished. The successful experience of 
many practical corn belt farmers with 


into 
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ever, the husking charge, an important 
item in itself, is always saved when 
corn is hogged down. 

On many farms, there are already 
considerable stocks of corn on hand 
from last year. When this is the case, 
the hogging down method has a spe- 
cial value in reducing the amount of 
crib space necessary to handle the crop. 
At present, the farmer is not attracted 
by the prospect of building additional 
cribs to care for corn which must be 
sold on the grain market ‘below the 
eost of production. Hogging down the 
crop gets it under cover and to market 
‘jin the shortest possible time and re- 
lieves the cribbing situation. 

There is, of course, an advantage to 
the field when hogs harvest the corn, 
in that the manure is distributed uni- 
formly over the ground. The hogs 
themselves develop strength from the 
exercise and become less susceptible to 





disease. 

Pigs weighing from 100 to 150 pounds 
generally make the best corn harvest- 
ers. Hogging down is obviously con- 
fined to those animals which are in- 
tended to be fed out quickly for market. 
Before turning into the field it is nec- 
essary to accustom the pigs to new 
corn. This may be done by snapping 
the ears and feeding by hand for a 








resulted in an in- 
larger use of the corn and 
combination each year. Ob- 
Indiana farms last year 
with corn at 50 cents a 


this practice has 
creasingly 
soy bean 
serv ns on 


that 


showed 


bush hundred pounds of pork 
could be produced at a feed cost of 
$4.20. Fields of corn and soy beans 
were used in these tests and the aver- 
age feed requirement was about eight 
bushels of corn for each 100 pounds of 
por] 


Recent tests at the Purdue station in- 
dicate that the efficiency of soy beans 
corn balancer may be markedly 


l d by teeding certain mineral 
mixt along with the beans. The 
mine mixture which appeared to fit 


the corn and soy bean ration the best 


tests was a combination of 
ten p each of wood ashes and acid 
Phosphate and one part of salt. When 
ul mineral combination was fed in 
the qd lot with corn and soy beans, 


produced were as large and 
were slightly less than those 


ol es fed corn and tankage supple- 
mented with similar minerals. Farm- 
ers who pasture fields of corn and 
bear with hogs can well apply the 


KI edge brought out by these Pur- 
a 

de from the fact that maximum 
fains ean be produced at minimum 
( t } 


hogging down corn is well worth 


While from the standpoint of saving 
lab Under normal conditions, the 
hogging off practices will eliminate 
the four operations of husking, crib- 


bing, reloading to feed, and feeding. 
To a limited extent the cribbing and 
reloading may be avoided during the 
fall season when corn is hauled direct- 
ly from the field to the feed lot, How: 





Corn Huskers Who Work for Nothing. 

















week or ten days. Farmers who have 
fed corn and soy beans usually make it 
a point to pull up a few bean plants 
and feed them to the hogs before turn- 
ing them in. When this is done the 
hogs seldom fail to clean up the beans 
along with the corn. 

A field of corn 
quires little else but a good 
mixture and a supply of pure 
However, some farmers believe that to 
secure the most rapid gains it is ad- 
visable to feed a small allowance of 
tankage, not exceeding a quarter of a 
pound per head per day. A field of 
Gorn alone needs tankage, tankage and , 
oil meal, or ground soy beans as a sup- 
plement. At the present time tankage 
is somewhat high in price to permit of 
feeding in self-feeders and pork costs 
will be kept lower by hand-feeding 
about a third of a pound of tankage 
per pig per day. 

It is usually inadvisable to allow a 
drove of pigs the run of a large field. 
Particularly is this true when the fall 
season happens to be wet and muddy. 
Less waste will occur when a section 
of the field is divided off with tempo- 
rary fencing until the hogs have pret- 
ty well cleaned up the corn. Then an- 
other section may be pastured. The 
hogs should not be confined to any one 
part of the field long enough to cause 
them to run short of feed. Many feed- 
ers fence off enough corn to allow 
three or four bushels to each hog. Af- 
ter the fattened hogs are off to market 
the field can be still further cleaned 
up by turning in the old sows or breed- 
ing gilts. The rustling will be good 
for them and there is no danger that 
they will get enough corn to make 
them too fat. 


beans re- 
mineral 
water. 


and soy 















use 


Burn rough, course, dry or green wood four feet long 
Save 75% of fuel cost. 


FOR BURNING SOFT COAL 
they are practically perfect, having smoke consuming 
Two tons of coal will heat as much as three 
sASY tO Operate. 
for catalog and manufacturer's prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


without splitting. 


coal grates. 


tons in the average furnace. Very 





195 West Sth Street 


( Cudahy’s ) 
Blue Ribbon 
Meat Meal 





60% 


Protein 





P of 

DAG 
Makes ~— 
big stron 


Ge ow 


Fatten Your Hogs 
Quickly —Cheaply 
If you want a good price for your 


hogs—fatten them up. 


Cudahy’s Blue Ribbon Meat Meal 
will add from % to % of a pound 
more fat per day per hog than can 
be added by straight grain food. 








Tus Cupany Pacnino Co 





This meal is effective but inexpen- 
sive, pure protein to which lime salts 
in proper proportion are added. 
Order it at your dealer's or write us direct 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


Animal Food and Fertilizer Dept. 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Wichita, Kan. 
















Will the Suit You Buy 
Stand This Test? 


"pean you soak your suit in 


water —a whole suit, made up 





of so many little, yet important 
parts (fabric, findings, haircloth, 
canvas, thread, etc., all put together 
carefully)—and then after it has 
been soaked, dried and pressed, be 
sure that it would be as good 
as new? 


You CAN, if it is a Clothcraft 
Suit! 










Read the dramatic story of the 
test in this little folder. But 
don’t be content with reading. 





Examine the actual serge samples 
enclosed in the folder. Test them 
critically, 











We'd like to send you one of these 
Swatch Folders without charge. Just 
fill in the blank below, or simply 


use a postcard. 





THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Joseph & Feiss Co. 
2177 West 53rd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me, without obligation, folder con- 
taining actual swatches of Clothcraft Serge. 


Address ... 





BOVEE HORIZONTAL FURNACES 


FOR BURNING WOOD 


16x16-in. or 17x21-in. doors. 


Send 


eo. 
Send for Bis 52 page 
- Fur Book, in colors, 
most complete 
catalog of Trapping Supplies ever issued Will 
help you to become expert trapper and earn big 
money Also fur lists giving highest market prices, 
and shipping tags. All Free. Deal direct with 
America’s Greatest Fur House and get highest 
érades for your furs and big money quick. Write 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


150 Fur Exchange Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


RADIO OUTFITS 


Assemble your own Radi» Outfit. 
Anyone can do it easily. Our com- 
lete book of instructions explains 
in detail every step of the way. 
Fully illustrated. Deseribed in 
simple terms. Shows how to make 
a better outfit than any you can 
buy—and at less cost. Mailed post- 
paid for 50c. 
We supply all standard radio equipment at 
low prices. Also replacement bat- 
teries for farm light plants and other 
electrical supplies. 


James Corr Electric Co. 














Dept. B.. 1413 Dodge St., OMAHA, NEB. 
OMSL 
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At the call in the night— 
an Eveready Flashlight 


From sundown to sunup there’s a feeling of 
security in having an Eveready Flashlight — 
ready for instant use when you want its 
| || electric beam to show you what has aroused 
the dog; who has stopped out in front; who 
is coming up the walk; and any one of a 


dozen other bin: 





An Eveready Flashlight is handy for many 
regular uses that are not emergencies! Lights 
the way about the cellar; up and down stairs; 
along dark passages; out to the barn, wood- 
shed, and everywhere in and around the home 





and farm buildings. 

Being flameless, an Eveready Flashlight cannot 
set fire to pein Prevents losses of property 
and life by fires from matches, candles, and 
tipping or exploding oil lanterns. Best pro- 
tection you can have against loss by fire. 





|) Beas Sveready Flashlight Batteries fit and im- 


prove all makes of flashlights; they give a 
brighter light and last longer. 


For sale everywhere by electrical, hardware, 
goods, drug, and auto accessory shops; garages: 


stores, 


= _ EVEREADY 


REOFIELD TEX-TILE 9 <7" 


$4. 00 comple te | 
Choose material for your farm buildings that require no 
painting or upkeep—where the first cost is the on ly cost. 


FLASHLIGHT 





sporting 
general 




































These hard-burned, permanent, load-bearing Tile come in a complete 
assortment of colors—they have an attractive finish—require less mor- 
tar than brick and lay up faster Hi ow walle with broken mortar 
———=-- Mail This Coupon Now ~- —- — — inte are always 


ory’ ~sanitary 
I am considering building checked below 

give me your suggestions Let our engineers 

estimate your 

buildings and sup- 

Diy plans that in- 

Ssuré satesfaction. 


Residence Por al 
»” Broken 
” ‘Mortar 
Joints 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 
Redfieid, lowa 


! 
} 
Itry Houee } 
Crib or Granary « | 
Silo 






Barn 
Hog House 





Name 
Address 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Co-operative Milk Marketing 
in Chicago 

Over six thousand milk producers in 

the Chicago dairy 

new milk marketing cont: 

tember 1. This brings more than half 


district signed the 


act by Sep- 


of the twenty-seven counties in the 
Chicago territory under the control of 
the new company. The campaign for 


continued, and it is 
time 60 to 70 


members is to be 


expected that in a short 


per cent will be under contract. 

The success of the Chicago campaign 
is of interest to producers and consum- 
ers not only in the Chicago distric 
but everywhere. The new contract con- 


dn 





tains unique features which lea lany 

students of dairy marketing to believe 
that it will find application in a na- 
tional way. E. B. Heaton, the Farm 
Bureau dairy marketing director, who 
has been largely esponsible for the 
succe of the pl declares that the 
establishment of four pools within the 
main pool and the deduction of a small 
sum from the price in the inner dis- 


added 
district in or 


trict to be 
the outer 


to the lower price in 


‘der to protect 


the fluid milk market from over-supply 
is essential to codéperative dairy mar- 
keting success in any section similar to 
the Chicago territory. 

Another new step is made in the en- 
forcement clause of the contract, which 
reads as follows: 

“(a) Inasmuch as the remedy at law 


and inasmuch as 
will be impracticable 


would be inadequate, 


it is now and ever 


and extremely difficult to determine 
the actual damage resulting to the com- 
pany, should the producer fail so to ! 
sell and deliver all of his milk and 
cream, the producer hereby agrees to 
pay to the company for all milk and 
cream delivered, sold, consigned, with- 
held or marketed by or for him, other 
than in accordance with the terms here- 
of, the sum of 25 cents per 100 pounds 


of milk, as liquidated damages for the 
breach of this cOfitract, all parties 
agreeing that this contract is one of a 
dependent for its true value upon 
the adherence of each and all the pro- 
ducers to each and all of the said 
tracts. 

“(b) 


series 
con- 


The producer agrees that in the 


| event of a breach or threatened breach 
by him of any provision regarding de- 
livery of milk or cream, the company 
shall be entitled to an injunction to 
prevent breach or further breach here- 
of and to such other relief in equity as 
the law may permit. 

“(c) If the company brings any ae- 
tion whatsoever, by reason of a breach 
or threatened breach hereof, the pro- 
ducer agrees to pay to the company all 
costs of court, costs for bonds and oth- 

|} erwise, expenses of travel and all ex- 
penses arising out of or caused by the 
uttention ani’ reasonable attorne} 
fees expended or ‘tanaivel by it in such 
proceedings; and all such costs and ex- 
penses shall be included in the judg- 
ment and shall be entitled to the bene- 
fits of ar ien sect g I ent 
thers de 

Tt provi« legal d bir £ as- 





surance that the producers will remain 


loyal to their own coéperative. 


County Agent and the Farm 


Bureau 
(Continued from page 3) 
course, to be expected that the bus 
ness agent will work very closely with 
the county agent in a good many lines. 


Some ci Farm Bureaus have an- 

ipated movement by keeping 
the membership fees separate from the 
county and federal aid funds. In Du- 
buque county, Iowa, the Farm Bureau 
took still greater precautions by sign- 
ing up a large part of its membership 
on the non-codperative basis, so that 
the fees from these members could not 


unty 


this 








| sizes the fac 





} never 


| 


| 


by any possibility be used to aid in 
extension work except at the desire of 
the Farm Bureau. Some Farm Bureau 
men in Jowa have expressed the belief 
that nothing more than this separatior 
of funds will be necessary in order to 
make sure that the contributions of th 
farmers themselves can be used for 
any purpose they may desire. 
Missouri’s business agent plan w: 
started in anticipation of a ruling of 
sort, according to E. H. McRey 
nolds, of the state federation. He says 
“We foresaw the difficulty and dar 
ger in the way of county agents taki: 
an active part in membership or ma 
keting work and evolved the busine 
agent idea to meet the situation. 
“Inasmuch as the business agen 


this 


are paid wholly out of funds provided 
from membership fees and comm 
sions and brokerages from marketing 


work, we feel that they are exem; 
from criticism because of any acti 
ties in which they may engage. 
fact, it was with a view to providing 
each county Farm Bureau with a pi 
employe who could work for the 0nd 
ers unhampered by restrictions of ; 
kind that our business agent idea wi 
worked out.” 

Cc. E. Gunnels, 
Bureau Federation, in 
ruling, that it merely emp! 

t that the Farm Bureau is 
an independent farm organization t 
has been willing to help extension w« 
with part of its funds. He says: 

“In furnishing such financial codép- 
eration to extension work, the Farm 
Bureau is proving its ‘Fordward, Farm 

jureauw’ spirit. It pays the bill and 
generously invites not only its ow 
members but all the people of the 
farming community to partake of th: 
benefits. The funds not budgeted f 
use in coéperative extension work t) 
Farm Bureau then uses to develop th 
its officers or their representatives in 
county, state and nation, many activi- 
ties which do not properly come wit 
in the sphere of action of an extension 
agent. The Farm Bureau program } 
into practice the teachings of the ex- 
tension service, and at the same ti 
facts upon which to bi 
activities in the 


of the American Far 
commenting 


the says 


seeks new 


additional service of 
members. 

In this connection a prominent 

tension service official says that ‘tho 


its 


Farm Bureau or any other farm om 
ganization has a right to give all, a 
portion or none of its funds for the 
support of county agent work, and to 
use all, a portion or none of its f 
for the hiring of an agent who can 
put in charge of the purely com 
cial activities. In fact, it seems ® 
logical that the Farm Bureau wit 
sion should be interested in both \- 
tion and business activities, | 
should devote funds to both lin [ 


= ” 
WOrk. 


No change is made by 
in the organization or f one 
the the 1 l 
These larger unit 
the control 
governments; 
any part of tl 
of public funds 


the rul 
course, 
ing of € 
Farm Bureau. 
been under 
or state 
had 


sither state or 


federal 
have they 
penses paid 


Iowa Equity Meets 


The state convention of th: 
State Union of the American So: 
will meet at Waterloo, ‘ 
ber Inasmuch as the Societ 
Equity and the Farmers’ Union 
been working together very close! 
the last year, there is a chan 
measures may be introduced to b! 
about a still closer union between 
two groups. The Equity and the I 
ers’ Union jointly control the live st 
commission companies established 
Equity at St. Paul and Chicago. 
Bissonnette, of Floyd county, 
president of the Iowa Equity and M 
Perry, of Nashua, secretary-treasurer. 


of Equity 
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tha 
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‘Harvesting and Threshing 
Soy Beans 


Farmers who are’ growing soy beans 
for seed for the first time are fre- 
quently uncertain as to the best har- 
vesting methods. Men who are being 
initiated as soy bean growers will re- 
ceive considerable assistance from a 
recent circular on the harvesting and 
threshing of soy beans issued by Prof. 
J. C. Hackleman, of the crops depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, a 
prominent soy bean authority. 


Professor Hackleman advises that a 
soy bean crop intended for seed be cut 
wht n the pods are fully matured, when 
the seed is in the hard dough stage, 
and (with most varieties) when the 
leaves are practically all off. If cut 
earlier, the seed will usually shrink 


and mold easily. 
With ordinary varieties, 
pinder is most satisfactory 


the grain 
as a cut- 


ting implement. Occasionally, how- 
ever, when some of the smaller varie- 
ties are grown on rather poor soils, it 
is necessary to use the mower and set 
it low to get the crop. It is wise to 
keep the bundles rather small when 
cutting the beans with a binder. Tight 


binding of the bundles should be avoid- 
ed, as it encourages shattering if the 
beans are quite ripe, and may cause 
if the crop is a little green. 
can be set up in small 
shocks in the field and allowed to cure 
for threshing. When thoroly dry, the 
beans should be threshed. However, 
should threshing be delayed for a time, 
the beans will not weather to nearly 
the extent that-grain will under the 
same circumstances. 

There are now available 
which harvest the beans from the 
standing stalks, stripping the plants 
and collecting the beans and pods in 
large hoppers. This machine is best 
adapted to rather tall erect-growing 
varieties. While not yet in general 
use, the soy bean harvester 
less eventually become widely 
especially as it becomes further 
fected 

Professor Hackleman has found that 
an ordinary grain separator will thresh 
the beans in a satisfactory manner 
when properly adjusted. He recom- 
mends slowing down the cylinder to at 


spoilage 


The bundles 


machines 


used, 
per- 


least half the normal threshing speed, 
or possibly to as slow as 390 to 350 
revolutions per minute. The first con- 
cave should be removed and a wooden 
blank put in. The wooden blank do¢ 

not seem to break up the beans as bad- 
ly as a steel blank. The second con- 
cave, if not removed entirely, should 
at least have most of the teeth re- 
moved, leaving perhaps a fourth of the 
original number. It is best to set this 
concave lower and farther away from 
the cylinder, with a view of reducing 
the splitting of the beans. When the 
speed of the cylinder is reduced the re- 
mainder of the separator is also slowed 


up. To clean the grain and elevate the 
straw properly, it is necessary to put 
a » pulley on the shaft in order to 
keep the balance of the separator mov- 
ing at o1 linary speed. 
Many growers prefer 
bean huller for threshing soy beans 
when ich a machine can be secured. 
This type of machine is better suited 
to do t work and will usually accom- 


a lar 


to use a pea or 


Push it with less waste and less break- 
age. However, when a huller can not 
be gotten, a separator does very well 
W ith the above adjustments. 

The handling of the soy beans after 
threshing igs important. Many bushels 
are spoiled annually because of im- 
Proper care in storage. A rule to ob- 


tight 


8Urred 


Snot to pile soy beans in a deep, 
bin where they can not be 
Any indications of heating 


Ss 
hould be ¢ arefully noted and the beans 


sti 

gy {and aired as a remedy. Even a 

ag heating will seriously damage 
© germinative power of the seed. 





Where the amount of seed is small, 
the th, 


it ireshed seed may be kept in loose- 
oy oe n burlap sacks, putting not over 
- yar a half bushels in a sack. The 
— may then be placed in rows with 

C€s about each sack. If the beans 





will doubt- | 
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rings, 
machine’s length of life. 


three vital units. 


paved streets. 


tons and pins. 


Pistons and Pins 


McQuay-Norris Wainwright 
Pistons and Pins—gray iron 
pistons as light in weight as 
safety permits — specially de- 
signed for replacements — 
available in standard sizes and 
over-sizes — also in semi-fin- 
ished form 75 - thousandths 
over-size—pins of special hard- 
ened steel, ground to ex- 
ceptionai accuracy. 


walls. 


NWRIGH T: 
Wain AT 





pe 


Per ring 


grooves 
which 
Superoyl 


packed in a parchment 
container, 


McQUAY- NORRIS 
Ean-Troot 
PISTON RINGS 


PISTONS 
PINS 


pin wear. 


however. 


let, 


correction, 


$100 Superoy’—Keeps 
lubricating oil 
out of combus- 
tion chamber. Collects 
excess oil on each down 
stroke of piston and 
empties on each up 
stroke, which ordinary 
grooved rings cannot 
do. Each ring packed 
in a parchment con- 
tainer. 


Per ring 


can 
pressure 


For all piston 
except top, 
should have 
Each ring 


~Weauay NORRIS 


upe 
RINGS 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 
oh 


They will cut down your Gas, panned 
and Transportation expense 


Your tractor, truck, engine or pump, and your 
automobile all depend upon the motor’s piston 
pistons and pins for economy and the 
There is great waste in 
all of them when wear has taken place in these 
And these parts wear faster in 
farm motors than they do in city-used motors, 
because of dusty roads and fields. 

Dust works into the cylinders through the car- 
buretor and mixes with the lubricating oil where 
it acts as an abrasive and produces more wear 
than happens in city automobiles that operate on 
There is special need for farmers 
to overhaul their gasoline motors. 

Thousands of added miles of car life and many 
added hours of power usefulness can be given 
most motors by renewing their piston rings, pis- 
The gas and oil saving will gen- 
erally pay the expense of renewing them. They 


Sometimes only piston rings are required to re- 
store these losses due to wear. 
Quay-Norris ring for every purpose and price— 
all made of Electric Iron. 

If, however, the cylinders are worn enough to 
necessitate regrinding or reboring, then McQuay- 
Norris Wainwright Pistons and Pins are needed 
as well as McQuay-Norris Piston Rings. 
McQuay-Norris line offers a complete renewal 
service for motor wear. 
“To Have and to Hold Power,” 
plains the whole subject of motor wear and its 
Address Dept. BC. 


McCQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. LOuIs, U. S. A. 
$125 \eaxfRoor — 


an exclusive 
two-piece de- 

sign preventing loss of 
gas and compression. 
Gives equal 
at all points on cylinder 


50c JIFFY - GRIP 


Per ring sin g. 
butting joint, 
be fitted 
than ordinary step cut 
— velvet 
quick seating. 
in a jiffy.” 
them clean and 
from rust, 
packed in an individual 
glassine envelope. 
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really need renewing just as much as tires do. 
There is this difference: 
easily, but you cannot see piston ring, piston and 
Power loss in the motor 
crease in gas and oil consumption tells you of it, 


you can see tire wear 


and an in- 


There is a Mc- 


The 


Send for our Free Book- 
which ex- 


Snap —of the highest 

grade. Raised 
Rings above the 
average by McQuay- 
Norris manufacturing 
methods. Their use 
insures all the satisfac- 
tion possible for you to 
get from a plain snap 
ring. They are packed 
twelve rings to the car- 
ton and rolled in waxed 


—a one - piece 
Non- 
which 
closer 


finish — 
“Seats 
To keep 
free 
each ring is 














begin to heat they may be stirred by 
reversing the ends of the sacks. After 
cold weather ensues, the beans need 
less attention, as the danger from heat- 
ing diminishes. 





Select Seed Corn Now 
"he corn crop is now quite well ma- 
tured of 
Iowa Farmers 


thruout nearly all sections 
the 


have an excellent opportunity to select 


and middle-west. 


an ample supply of sound, mature seed 
and seed corn gathering should be in 
full swing right now. 

The surest way to insure a nearly 
perfect stand of corn next year is to 
select seed in the field this fall before 
killing frosts arrive. Sound corn that 
is picked before freezes and thoroly 
dried out is certain te be more reliable 
seed than that which is picked out of 
the wagon or crib at husking time. 

In addition to the high germinating 
power obtainable in field selected seed 
there are other important advantages. 


When selected from the field, an idea 
may be gained as to the type of stalk 
which has grown the ear, a factor of 


vital significance to future yields. In 
September choice ears may be select- 
ed from sturdy stalks which still have 
green leaves. Ears on _ stalks with 
leaves of yellowish or striped coloring, 
indicating lack of vigor, may be avoid- 
ed. The appearance of smut, fusarium 
or other corn diseases may be detected 
in the plant at this season. It is obvi- 
ously important for the corn grower to 
know that his seed has been selected 
from healthy plants, free from weak- 
ness, and he may avoid ears from dam- 
aged plants by selecting in the field. 





The farmer who gathers seed corn 
should pick symmetrical ears of good 
size that are supported by strong 
shanks on sturdy, upright stalks. It is 
possible in field selection to 
choose which bear the stamp of 
early maturity®as shown in the condi- 
tion of the kernel and the appearance 
of the husks. The kernels should be 
hard and firm before the corn may be 
safely gathered as seed. The mere ap- 
pearance of denting is not enough to 
justify picking the corn. 


also 


ears 


Iowa’s seed corn ought to be gath- 
ered this year between the dates of 
September 20 and October 5. The grow- 


er who selects enough seed at this time 
to plant his crop for the next two or 
three years will be following the con- 
servative policy. The been 
favored by more than the usual num- 
ber of consecutive well-matured corn 
crops, and the far-sighted corn grower 
will prepare for the possibility of a 
soft corn crop next year by laying up 
a generous supply of sound seed while 
it is available. 


state has 





Fruit Men to Meet in Iowa 


The American Pomological Society 
will hold its thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention at Council Bluffs, Iowa, Novem- 
ber 15-17, in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the Iowa State Horticultural So- 
ciety and the Midwest Horticultural 
Exposition. The tentative program in- 
cludes addresses by Dr. L. H. Bailey, 
Ithaca, New York, president of the so- 
ciety; Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
C. Wallace; J. R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and many nationally known horti- 
cultural authorities. 








A Better Dip in a 
Handier, Cheaper Form 


Comes in cube-marked cakes inatead of cans. 
Solid like soap. You simply cut off and drop 
one of the handy Tarx cubes in a gallon of 
water and you have 1 galion of the te st dip- 
ping and disinfecting solution you ever used. 
Each Cube Makes 1 Gallon 
No guess work--no waste—no bother—no 
leakage—no breakage. You pay nothing for 
bottles, barrels or cans No freight on fac- 
tory water which you can just as 
well add at home. Easily shipped 
anywhere. Packs in small space. 































Keeps indefinitely 
jr 9 Oo tencckror MeO) tor A 40 Lb. 
) Ge eo eeicaea =| PACKAGE 
=e se om oe ae be anne ou $ MAKES 
TARX CHEMICAL CO. (5) FF 
612 Peopies Gas Bidg., Chicago Fe 
COST YOU? 
One million 
farmers have 
- ept steck 
ound with 
FLEMING’S VETERINARY REMEDIES 
Sold for 30 Years Under a Guarantee to Give 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded. 
Write for FREE Copy—— 
FLEMING’S VETERINARY ADVISER 
It will save you Time and Money. FREE 
advice on stock diseases gladly given. 
FLEMING BROTHERS 
19 Upien Stock Yards - Chicago, lilinois 
‘ 5 Years at the Stock Yards’’ 
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Packed “EGG 
in Galvanized 


iron 




















to buy crackers is in tins. 


galvanized 


The best way 
Tom Thumbs in 
hinged lid, 
carrier keeps the 
This sturdy 


uses abou a 


this iron, 
vermin and rodent proof egg 
crackers Fresh 
egg carrier has a } 


farm or home in 


longe r. 
indred 


adaition 


to carrying 12 dozen egg 
TOM THUMES find a ready 
home he they are the Mighes«t 
Soda (Crackers. made in a big dayligt 
from the 


ingredients You will enjoy 
Thumbs. Order them from your dealer 


welcome every 
Quality 
plant 
Tom 


suse 


finest 


F YOUR GROCER DOESN'T HANDLE 
CRESCENT CRACKERS AND 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, name of writer wi!) not be publishe 


Ad- 


Gress a)! inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








Staged by Sabbath School 


Workers 
We stood for three hours on the 
street corner, September 16, watching 
the passing of a parade of the work 
of the Sabbath schools of Des Moines 
nd Polk county. Fifteen thousand 


is said, were in this parade. 


people, it 


What does that mean? To some it 


meant merely an interruption of the 
traffic, an inconvenience. To others 
it brought the reassuring thought that 
there will be a strong force at work 


for the 
nd women of 
in the Sabbath 

The taught 
was the prize 


right, so long as the best men 
the county are workers 
school. 

sible saves the world” 
winning motto. The 
prize winning musical float was the 
float of a colored church. The small 
town of Adelphi won on the “best per- 
centage of attendance based on the 
average attendance of the last year,” 
with a percentage of 276. We were told 


that every one in the town was in the 
par 

Not long ago we had inquiry for a 
name for a Sabbath school class. Many 
good names were posted in this pa- 
rade: I Will Class; We Work to Win; 
Loyal Workers; Homebuilders’ Bible 
Class; Acorn Class; Hustlers; Care- 
ful Builders; Willing Workers: Sun- 
beams; Win Some Class: Circle of 


lappiness; Samson Class, Strong for 
the Right. 

The floats and their inscriptions may 
bring inspiration to such of our rural 
Sabbath are planning sim- 
ilar parades on a smaller scale. 

Of course there were present bands 
of marchers, of boys, girls, men and 
women. One such band of girls car- 
ried each a Bible with the motto, “Be 
ye doers of the Word and not hearers 
only.” 


schools as 


A feature which brought much ap- 
plause was a compact body of men 
from the men’s class, each man har- 


nessed with long lilac and white paper 
streamers united into one held by a 
tiny girl in white, who led them along 
the line of march. Above the heads of 
the first line of men was the verse: 
“And a little child shall lead them.” 

A map of the world with mission sta- 
tions marked was labeled: “Our out- 
posts.” 

A truck decorated with a white fence 
around the body held a group of tiny 
tots dressed in white peeping over the 
fence, each little head topped with a 
hat of dainty colored tissue paper 
flower petals, “And God Jehovah plant- 
ed a garden.” 

Another truck body was encircled 
with a garden wall up which climbed 
the petal of each daisy framed 
child singing sacred 


daisies; 
the face of a 
songs. 

There were several 
of “the little brown church in the 
Two or more of these held the choir 
inside of the church, which was built 
over the entire body of the truck. In 
the tower of one was a church bell. 

A truck bearing mothers bore the 
placard: “Our children go to Sabbath 
school because we do.” 

A truck with babies 


representations 
vale.” 


of the Cradle 


Roll reminded: “Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

A significant question on one float 
was: “What kind of a class would 
this class be if every member was 
just like me?” 


A truck of boys: “Our whole crowd 
for Jesus. Our motto: Every member 
a Christian, every Christian a worker.” 

One truck bore a beautifully deco- 
rated boat filled with tiny tots in sail- 
or costumes; a small sailor boy at the 
helm. “Jesus, Savior, pilot me,” was 
the inscription. 

Large boys in suits of armor had the 








banner: “Put on the whole armor of 
God.’ 

Another load of young folks declared 
on their banner: “Big or little, large 


or small, our Sunday school takes care 
of all.” 
There was Adam and Eve in the 


Garden of Eden, Rock of Ages, peoples 


of all nations, a globe with the motto, 
“The world for Jesus.” There were 
also the legends carried out in floats 


of “Save the child to the church,” “The 
Bible—Learn it—Love it—Live it,” 
“Christian Motherhood, the hope of the 
nation,” “The open door,’ a map of 
the world with the question, ““‘Where 
on earth were you last Sunday?” 

“Bring someone with you on a Sun- 
day morning. sring someone out. 
Don’t send the little ones, bring them.” 
“Who is on the Lord’s side?” “What 
is thy portion?” 

A poster on a chair said: “Our school 
has a vacant chair; we want you to 
fill it.” 

Primary classes on a truck raised 
their voices lustily, “Jesus loves me 
this I know, for the Bible tells me so.” 

A concert sized phonograph had a 
part in the parade with sacred songs 
and sermons. 


Some singers from the _ colored 
churches marched as they sang; others 
were in attractive floats. Indeed, the 


choirs of all of the 141 Sabbath schools 
taking part seemed present. 

A topic of comment was the splen- 
did attendance of the country church- 
es. Far too many of our country 
churches have been allowed to die, but 
wherever one finds a live country 
church there is found a body of earnest 
Christian workers who give of them- 


felves. 

One of the boys in our Sabbath 
school class, who acted with the Boy 
Scouts as emergency police, kept re 


fering during the Sabbath schoo) les- 
son the day following the parade to a 
certain man who was driving his car 
in the parade: “That man lives near 
my uncle’s in the country,” he said. 
“He is an awful busy farmer. I just 
know he couldn’t afford to take the 
time to come in town now, but when- 
ever the church has any work to do he 
just takes the time. He’s sure an awful 
good man.” 

When men take the time to work in 
the Sabbath school the boys line up be- 
cause they know then that Sabbath 
school is a man’s work. Time spent 
on this parade we are sure was time 
well spent. 





CONSERVES 


Conserves are combinations of fruits 


whose flavors blend, preserved with sugar 
and served as a “‘spread.”’ Nuts and rais- 
ins are usually added to increase the 
food value and palatability. When nuts 
are used, they should be added five min- 
utes before removing from the fire. Very 
satisfactory results may be obtained by 
substituting white corn syrup for one-half 
the amount of sugar in conserves When 
the supply of preserves has run out in the 
spring, very good Conserves can be made 
with dried fruits and with rhubarb 
Grape Conserve—Five pounds of grapes, 
four pounds of sugar, grated rind of half 
an orange, juice of two medium-sized or- 
anges, one pound of seeded raisins, one 
pound of chopped English walnuts. Wash 
and stem the grapes; separate skins from 
pulp; the skins may be run thru a food 
chopper before cooking; cook them until 


tender; 
remove 
with the 
the last 
mixture 
nuts five 
the fire. 


cook pulp and put thru a sieve to 
cook fruit except raisins 
~hop raisins and add them 
If this is done the 
not stick as readily. Add 
minutes before removing from 
Cook until mixture jellies. 
Plum Conserve—One square basket of 
blue plums, two medium sized oranges, 
juiee and grated rind, one-half pound of 


seeds 
Sugar; ¢ 
ten 


minutes 


does 


raisins, one-fourth pound of nuts, sugar. 
Cut plums, remove seeds and cook until 
tender in a very small amount of water. 


Measure pulp and add an equal amount of 
sugar; add raisins the last ten minutes, 
and nuts the last five minutes, before re- 
moving from the fire. Cook until thick.— 
University of Nebraska, 
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SLEEP Y-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Littie, Brown & Go. 

















Happy Jack Squirrel’s Stolen 
Nuts 


Someone has stolen Happy Jack Squir- 
rel’s nuts and Happy has offered Chatter- 
er, his cousin, half of them if he will find 


them. Chatterer suspects Sammy Jay, 
and learns from Bobby Coon where Sam- 
my lives. 

This was all that Chatterer wanted to 
know, so he bade Bobby Coon good-by and 


As soon as Bobby 
Chatterer hurried 


started on his way. 
Coon was out of sight, 


|} over to the young spruce half-way down 
the hill, and sure enough, there was Sam- 
my Jay’s home. Chatterer grinned, an 











unpleasant grin. ‘IT think I'll make a 


call,”’ said he. 
In a flash he was up the tree. He had 
forgotten all his politeness now, for with- 


so much as knocking he popped his 
of Sammy Jay’s nest 
so that she flew 


out 
head over the edge 
and frightened Mrs. Jay 
off screaming at the top of her lungs 
But in a few minutes she was back, for 
she had left four beautiful eggs, and she 
knew that Chatterer is very fond of eggs, 


“They are very nice eggs,’’ said Chat- 
terer. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Jay, fearful of what 


he might say next. 

‘I’m very hungry,” said Chatterer., 

Mrs. Jay fell to weeping. 

“Of course, I'd rather have nuts, but I 
think these will make a very good dinner, 
Nuts are very scarce now.” 

Mrs. Jay stopped weeping. “Will you 
leave my eggs alone if I'll bring you some 


nuts?” she asked. 
Chatterer agreed, and Mrs. Jay hurried 
off. As soon as her back was turned, 


Chatterer stole after her. ‘‘Now,” he said, 
“T shall find out where Happy Jack’s nuts 


are. 


Mrs. Jay went directly to the big pine 
where Blacky the Crow’s old nest was. 
Chatterer hid behind a big gray birch and 


watched. His eyes shone. He was so ex- 


cited that he could hardly keep his claws 
from rattling on the bark. Up in Blacky 
the Crow’s old nest, Mrs. Jay was very 
busy, very busy indeed. Every few min- 
utes she would look all around to see if 
anyone was watching. She did not see 
Chatterer, and he chuckled to himself 


Pretty soon she flew toward home 

Chatterer chuckled right out loud, Then 
like a flash he climbed the big pine to the 
old nest of Blacky the Crow, and there he 
found—what do you think? Why, al! of 
Happy Jack Squirrel’s store of nuts. 
Chatterer’s eyes glistened. His cousin, 
Happy Jack, had promised him half if he 
would find and return them. Now he had 
found them and half were his. But why 
not more? Who would know if he did not 
divide fairly? Chatterer looked all around. 
No one was in sight. 

Chatterer began to work very fast. Out 
of the bottom of the nest he pulled a lot 
of sticks, until pretty soon down dropped 





a nut and then another and another and 
another 3y and by the last nut had 
dropped down to the ground. Chatterer 
scampered down and gathered them up 
into three piles. Yes, sir, there were three 
piles instead of two. When the last nut 
had been picked up, he took all that were 
in one pile and hid them in a hollow log 
lying near. Then he hurried to find his 
cousin, Happy Jack, and show him the 
two piles of nuts. 

“Oh, dear, how will we ever get all of 
them over to my hollow chestnut tree?” 
wailed Happy Jack. You see, it was @ 
long way over to the hollow chest: tree 
and Happy Jack could carry but two nuts 
at a time 

Chatterer winked one of his small, 
bright eyes. Then he whispered ir e of 
Happy Jack's ears, and Happy Jack was 
so tickled that he shouted aloud. off the 
two started to the Green Meadows. There 
they found the Merry Little Breezes and 
soon had them racing over the Green Mea- 
dows and thru the Green Forest th ine 
vitations to a nut race that afterr 

Of course, no one would miss ha 
jolly affair as that, and early in the after- 
noon all the little meadow peopl all 
the little forest folk had gathered by thé 
two piles of nuts. That is, all wer re 
but Sammy Jay. You see, Sammy’ n- 
science troubled him, for you ré er 
he was the thief who stole the nuts 

When all were ready, Chatterer £ave 
the word to start, and then every ©oné 
took as many nuts as he could carr) nd 
hurried over to Happy Jack's storehouse 
Back and forth they scurried. Even Spet- 
ty the Turtle entered the race, altho he 
moves so slowly that it took him al! the 
afternoon to carry one nut. 

(Concluded next week) 

Twenty-five years ago the old folks 
were worrying about our morals, and } et 


think how pure and guileless we are now. 
The typical small town thinks social 
distinction is quoted f. o. b. Detroit. 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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The Childhood of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 8, 1922. Luke, 2: 40-52.) 


nd the child grew, and waxed 
strong, filed with wisdom: and the 
grace of God was upon him. (41) And 
his parents went every year to Jeru- 
salem at the feast of the passover. 


(42) And when he was twelve years 


old they went up after the custom of 
the feast; (43) and when they had ful- 
filled the days, as they were returning, 
the boy Jesus tarried behind in Jeru- 
salem; and his parents knew it not; 


(44) but supposing him to be in the 
company, they went a day’s journey; 
and they sought for him among their 
kinsfolk and acquaintances: (45) and 
when they found him not, they re 
turned to Jerusalem, seeking for him. 
(46) And it came to pass, after three 
days they found him in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the teachers, 
both hearing them, and asking them 
questions: (47) and all that heard him 
were amazed at his understanding and 
his answers. (48) And when they saw 
him they were astonished; and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast 
thou thus dealth with us? Behold, thy 
father and I sought thee sorrowing. 
(49) And he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought me? Knew ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s house? (50) 
And they understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them. (51) And 
he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth; and he was subject unto 
them: and his mother kept all these 
sayings in her heart. 

“(52) And Jesus advanced in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and 
men 


The books which together we call 
the Bible differ in one very important 
respect from the biographies and his- 
tories that have been written before 
or since. They tell very plainly the 
things which the writers of other books 
strive to keep secret, and lay bare 
with unsparing hand the faults of their 
lives. They tell, for example, of Noah’s 
drunkenness, of Abraham’s equivoca- 
tion, of Jacob’s trickery, of David’s 
dark sin, of Solomon’s folly, of Peter’s 
profanity, and of the cowardship of 
all the disciples. 

They keep silent, or touch lightly on 


the very things on which other biog- 
Taphers are most voluble; and as each 
of these separate writers deals with 
human character in precisely this 
Same way, each differing from all oth- 
er books that have ever been written, 
it follows that this peculiarity must 


have a common origin, and that each 
must have been inspired from the 


Same source, and the whole unlike any- 
thing else that has ever been written. 
This book ‘reveals what men love to 
conceal, and conceals what men love 
to reveal 

In this lesson, which contains near- 


ly all we know of thirty years of the 


life of Jesus, we have a fine example 
of the 


ilence of the Scriptures. The 
wo would like to know much of the 
child life of Jesus, to have a pen pic- 
ture of the home at Nazareth, to know 
how old Mary was when He was born, 
the color of her hair and eyes, wheth- 
€r she was dark or fair, how old Joseph 
Was, whether he was a bachelor or a 
Widower, whether he was large or 
_ stern or mild, how many broth- 

rs 


and sisters Jesus had, their ages, 
What kind of a school He attended, 
how He got along with the other boys, 
how He liked the teachers, how they 
regarded Him, what the neighbors 
thought about Him, and whether He 





worked at the carpenter’s trade with 
Joseph. 

On all this the Scriptures are signifi- 
cantly silent, while the Apocryphal 
books, written some time afterwards, 
such as the Gospel of the Infancy, are 
full of them, and fo read them is to be 
convinced at once of the great gulf 
that lies between God’s word and 
man’s biography. Only the Divine 
hand could have kept the evangelists, 
human as they were, silent, on such a 
theme as this. Beginning with the 
significant statement, “And the child 
grew, and waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was 
upon him,” this lesson contains all that 
we know of about thirty years of His 
life, following His first presentation at 
the temple, when perhaps a couple of 
months old. 

Among the Jews, when a boy entered 
his thirteenth year he assumed a spe- 
cial garb and became what is known 
as a “son of the law,” and from that 
time onward attended the national fes- 
tivals. His admission to this standing 
seems to have been somewhat similar 
to the confirmation in a number of 
our churches. This date seems to 
have been anticipated in the case of 
Jesus, and “when he was twelve years 
old they went up (to Jerusalem) after 
the custom of the feast,” probably the 
passover, possibly some other feast. 
The passover feast lasted seven days, 
and the pilgrims from the different 
neighborhoods went and returned usu- 
ally in company. It was about a three 
days’ journey, and was probably be- 
gun in the afternoon. It is not at all 
strange that in a large company Jesus 
should not have been missed by His 
parents. The boys of His own age and 
Jesus were likely to go together, and 
the older folks by themselves, for such 
is human nature all the world over. 
When they camped the first evening 
Jesus was not to be found with His 
cousins or acquaintances, and Joseph 
and Mary became alarmed and turned 
back to Jerusalem to find Him. This 
would consume the second day, and 
on the third day they found Him in the 
courts of the great, magnificent temple 
of the Herods, covering a square of a 
thousand feet, “sitting in the midst of 
the teachers, both hearing them, and 
asking them questions.” These teach- 
ers or rabbis are what we would now 
call doctors of divinity. At those times 
people. discussed nothing but religious 
or political subjects, and among the 
Jews there was no difference between 
religion and politics. It is not a sur- 
prising thing that a lad of twelve 
should be found listening, for the ut- 
most freedom of expression was per- 
mitted among these learned men. The 
surprising thing was his comprehen- 
sion of the abstruse points of the Jew- 
ish theology, His understanding of the 
Scriptures, and the character of the 
questions which He asked. His par- 
ents were amazed, and His mother, 
just as mothers have done in every age 
since, when uneasy over absent chil- 
dren, accosted Him sharply: “Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? Be- 
hold, thy father and I sought thee sor- 
rowing.” Note how she gets behind 
Joseph, just as mothers get behind 
their husband’s name whenever a child 
has been disobedient. There are no 
other writings so absolutely true to 
nature, and especially human nature, 
as the Scriptures. “And he said unto 
them, How is it that you sought me? 
Knew ye not that I must be in my 
Father’s house? And they understood 


not the saying which he spake unto 
them.” 

One of the important truths brought 
out in this lesson is that Jesus was 
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now becoming conscious of His mis- 
sion. Naturally this consciousness 
would come to Him gradually, for He 
as well as Divine It is 
that this was the first 
attended the passover. 


human 
fair to assume 
time He had 


Was 


The sacrifices, the purification, the in- 
cense, the prayers, the musit the 
songs, at once brought out the ques- 
tion: What is the meaning of all this? 
This question once started in His 


mind, He would naturally remain after 
the festival to ask 


greatest 


the close of those 
of the reputation, 
edged teachers, as to meaning of 
all that He had seen and heard; and in 
so doing He bec 
these sac 


relation to 


acknowl- 


the 


ame scious of the 
rifices to Hi and 
the Father. If 
needed to study, to in- 


con 
relation of 
of His own 
the child 
quire, to ask 


Jesus 


questions, to probe things 


to the bottom, much more so every 
other child. In this He sets us an ex- 
ample of the earnest, sincere desire 


to find out the whole truth 


The second important lesson is con- 
tained in what follow Notwithstand- 
ing that He had begun to realize His 
relation to the sacrifices and to His 
Father, “he went down with them, and 


and he was sub- 
that is, His con- 
relation to all 


Nazareth;’ 
them”; 
His 


came to 


ject 


sciousness ol 


unto 
own 


that was holy did not conflict with His 
self-humiliation, nor render Him inde- 
pendent of His parents In this also 


He is an example which every child 


and every young Man and woman 
would do well to follow. For if the 
child Jesus, the Son of God, felt him- 


self under submit in all 
things to the will of His parents, how 
imperfect’ in 


obligation to 


more the 


unregulated in pas 


much child 


knowledge, sion or 


appetite, should feel under obligation 
to submit to the will of those whom 
God hath made his teachers and gov- 
ernors during his minority 

It is a somewhat significant fact that 


neither Joseph nor Mary understood 
fully at this time the real character 
of Jesus It was, in fact, necessary 
that they should not. It was important 
that their authority over Him should 
be precisely that which the ordinary 
parent has over the child. Had they 
fully understood it, this could not have 
been exercised It was important that 
the Savior of children should have a 


child's child’s 
tions, a child’s trials, in orde1 


tem pta- 
that He 


experiences, a 


might in the future be to us a com- 
passionate High Priest, touched with 
the feeling of all our infirmities, “in 


all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” 


DIXIE RELISH 
delicious pickl 


enthusiastic re- 


relish i i very 
met with an 
ince a South Caroli 


tarted her club girls 


Dixie 
which 
ception eevr s 


has 


demonstration agent 


to making it This agent wrote to a 
friend “IT have done nothing for the past 
three weeks except to direct and coach 
eighty-seven girls in the making of Dixie 
relish I notice, however, that hundreds 
of women are making it, too The editor 
of the county paper wrote a column in his 
paper about it Indeed, the whole atmos- 
phere seems to be filled with the aroma 
of Dixie relish.” 

Here are the directions for this relish: 
One quart of chopped cabbage, one pint 
of chopped white onions, one pint of 


chopped sweet red peppers. one pint of 


chopped sweet green peppers table- 
spoonfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls of 
mustard seed, two tablespoonfuls of celery 
seed, three-fourths cup of sugar, one quart 
of vinegar Soak the peppers brine 


(one cup of salt to one gallon of water) 
for twenty-four hours. Freshen in clear, 
cold water for one or two hours; drain 
well; remove seeds and coarse white sec- 
tions. Chop separately and measure the 


chopped cabbage, peppers and onions be- 


fore mixing Add spices, sugar and vine- 
gar Let stand over night covered in a 
crock or enameled vessel Pack in Small 


sterilized jars 


The standard pack qwrtll be in a vase- 
shaped, ten-ounce hermetic jar When 
ready to pack, drain the vinegar off the 
relish in order that the jar may be well 
packed. Pack the relish in the jars, press- 
ing it carefully; then pour over it the 
vinegar which was drained off. Paddle 
the jar thoroly to get every bubble out 


and allow the vinegar to displace all air 
spaces. Garnish each jar with two quar- 
ter-inch pointed strips of red pepper three 
inches long. Place these strips vertically 
on opposite sides of the seams of the jar. 
Cap. clamp and process for ten minutes at 
boiling temperature. 
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Such value as you will not find elsewhere— 
value that expresses itself in a new kind of 
beauty, in all-satisfying performance, in savings 
that make a motor car worth while on the farm, 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and 


at hub; 


rum type lamps; Alemite lubrication ; motor-driven electric horn; un- 


usually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open 
cars, broadcloth in closed cars; open car side-curtains open with doors; clutch 
and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy; new type 
water-tight windshield. Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Sedan, 


$1335; Coupe, $1235. Prices F.O. B 


. Detroit, revenue tax to be added. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 
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MAXWELL 





Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 

















No. 1343—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
yards 36-inch material with 
One of the best 


sizes 

Size 
36 requires 
8% yards binding 
ing and practical aprons to be seen 
anywher is here illustrated \ feature 
of importance that is sur to meet with 
approval from every woman is that the 
apron is all in one piece and can be 
opened flat to iron. 

No. 1334 Ladies’ Dress—Cut 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46. 48 and 50 in 
measure requires 47% 
inch material with yard 36-inch lining. 


look- 


most 





Size 36 





This very serviceable frock has 1 s that 
tend to give an appearance of slimness 
and so is most des for the stout 
woman who wishes to g the in “ession 
of athletic slimness 


No. 9$819—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
Sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea- 
sure Size 36 requires 3% yards 36 
material with yard 36-inch contrasting 
Quite the prettiest and most practical 
dress can be had for mornings by follow- 
ing the pattern given in No. 9819 By 
making the collar of plain white 1 terial, 
its very becoming outline is < 

No. 1462 





Ladies’ Dress—Cut ir 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size. 36 requires 24% yards 36 I 
material with 1 yards 36-inch light 
terial Fashion designers ars 4 
utmost to keep the waistline 





dir 
aol 


long, for it 





has proved so becoming to slender and 
stout women alike. 
No. 1519 toys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2. 4 


and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1 yard 36- 
inch material for outer garment and % 
yard 36-inch material for blouse Since 
play, play, play is all that life seems to 
hold for the wee lad, why not make him 
a play suit? Indeed, it is not only sister 


who wears the jumper style, as this cun- 


ning Jumper suit proves 

No. 9461—Child’s Rompers—Cut in sizes 
%. 1, 2, and 3 years. Size 3 requires 15% 
yards 36-inch material with 4 yard 18- 
inch contrasting and 2% yards binding. 
These bloomers of this cunning little style 


are gathered to a short waist which fast- 
ens at center back. The sleeves are also 
cut in one with the latter. 








These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 








sign your name and address A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all the te 
good styles, dressmaking hints, ete nt 
on receipt of 10¢ Remit in stamps or 


nd all orders to the Pattern De 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
it one week for the d 
fashion quarter! 


coin and se 
partment 

Iowa Allow 
ery of the patterns or 


! 
abou 


CANNING POWDERS USELESS TO 
DESTROY B. BOTULINUS 


Certain canning powders, consisting of 


95 per cent boric acid and 5 per cent salt, 
have been widely advertised and di b- 
uted The Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agriculturé 
finds the powders to be entirely unnec- 


essary in the case of acid fruits and gee 


to show very slight selective 





Septic action toward those micro-org 
ns and molds whicl 


age im properly proces 


do not cause 
ed jars, and t 





have 





no effect whatever on the growth of two 
of the 1 t dan rous and common 4 
in canned vegetables, namely B 
linus and ] sporoge The forr 
botulinus, is toxin-forming and |! - 
cently been responsible for many deat 

In practical canning experiment i 


the powder 
with it. It 

In the « 

tables, the 

late heating re¢ 
icient to preserv: 
the productio! i 
botulinus 


products packed without 
those packed 


therefore, was unnec 


as well ¢ 





ssary 
more or less neutral vege 


der, plus the inad 






mended, was not suff 
materials or to prevent 
toxin in them by B 
The 
with and without canning powder are 
scribed in Department Circular 237, “‘S 
Experiments With a Borie Acid Canning 
Powder,”” by Ruth B. Edmondson 1 
Charles Thom, of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, and L. T. Giltner, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. The circular is avai! 
able upon application to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


series of experin 


results of a 


A lot of men who think they are broad- 
minded are simply too shallow-minded to 
afford anchorage for an opinion. 
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fall FUR facts! 
The trapper who ships without knowing 
the market loses. How many times have 


you said “If I’d only known, I’d have made 
caal money out of that shipment.”’ 


Don’t Cheat Yourself! 


Know what your furs are worth! We 
giadly furnish free market information, 
price-lists, shipping-tags, and advice on 
when and what to ship. That’s part of 
our service to the trapper. Doesn’t cost 
vou a cent—may save you many dollars. 


Simply send us your name and address—get 


this tree, valuable service today. Don't 
wait—wrilenow! A post card will do, 


CHAS. P, MANN FUR CO. 




















719 N. 3rd St. St. Louis, Mo. 


MANN 


for FUR PROFIT, 
FREE—> FRAPS-GUNS 


r getting all or large part of your Trapping Cate 

buying your supplies cheapest rite for 

sie pt ‘Yrappe: e, magazine of trapping sec eae 
ghest Price for Furs. WRITE TODAY. 


E Y. *BIGG S & CO., 247 Biggs Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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~_Le— 
Protect Livestock Health— 


feed CAREY-IZED 
SULPHURIZED 
SALT BLOCKS 


the year’round 
Order Now From Your Dealer 





SANTONIN TOBPEDO 
ets the Worms ina Day 


$6.00 PER BOX OF 50 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 
Shores-Mueller Co. 
Station @ Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Get full market oine rae 

your hay. Ship to Albert | 
Miller & Co., 192 N. Clark 

St., Chicago, Ill. Market 

reports furnished free. 


Pleas. . > ETT 
ase mention this paper when writing. 























|The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
@nce to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 











Testing Milking Machine Valves 

A recent publication issued by the 
New York experiment station at Gen- 
éva describes a simple method for test- 
ing the check valves on the pail lids of 
milking machines in order to deter- 
mine whether foul material from the 
pipe line on which the machine is op- 
erated can pass down the connecting 
hose and enter the milker pail, thus 
contaminating the milk. 

To test the valve on the pail lid un- 
der normal conditions, the dairyman is 
instructed to set up the machine in the 
usual way, first making sure that the 
milker pail is perfectly dry, and to at- 
tach the stanchion hose to a stopcock 
in the pipe line at a point where con- 
densation water is known to accumu- 
late. After operating the machine a 
short time, it is allowed to stand a 
few minutes before releasing the vac- 
uum in the pail. If upon removing the 
pail lid water is found in the milker 
pail, the check valve is defective. 

To make sure that the valve will 
not leak under bad conditions, a sec- 
ond test should be made in a similar 
manner, after a cupful of water has 
been poured into the stanchion hose 
before attachment of the vacuum line. 

The experts advise that the check 
valves be cleaned after each milking 
and that the stanchion hose and pipe 
line be also carefully watched. 





The Heat Period and Milk 
Production 
Some dairymen have the opinion 
that the effect of the heat period is 
to cause a producing cow to yield 
richer milk, or more of it. These men 
time for a 
include the 


frequently set the short- 


time test so that it will 
days while the cows are in heat. 
Observations made by J. J. Hooper 
and P. E. Bacon at the Kentucky ex- 
periment station indicate that, except 
in very nervous cows, the heat period 
causes no very decided fluctuation in 
production. As an average of twenty- 
nine records, cows declined one-tenth 
of a pound in fat and one and one-half 
pounds in milk on the day of most 
evident heat. Several cows, however, 
increased their production slightly at 
this time. It was noticed that when 
the fat percentage went up on the day 
of heat, the quantity of milk often de- 
clined, and when the quantity of milk 
was greater the fat test was usually 
lower, so that as a rule the production 
varied but little from other days. 





Jowa Buttermakers’ Picnic 
Thirteen farmers’ coéperative cream- 
eries entered butter in the 
test held in 


ond annual picnic of the eighth district 


scoring con- 


connection with the sec- 


of the Iowa Buttermakers’ Association, 
held September 4, at Denver, Iowa. 
Over 3,000 buttermakers, farmers and 
dairymen were present at the picnic. 
Henry Segeberth, of the Klinger 
creamery, won first in the scoring con- 
test with a score of 95 per cent. E. H. 


Rohrsen, of Siegel, was second, and | 
H. A. Griess, of Readlyn, third. 

A. W. Rudnick, of the lowa State 
College dairy extension service, encour- 
aged buttermakers to qualify for lowa 
brand butter, which must score 93 or 
better. He pointed out that seven of | 


the twenty-four creameries in the dis- 
trict have qualified for the Iowa brand. 
Raymond Wedeimer, of Denver, won a 
pure-bred Holstein bull calf awarded 
by P. G. Bloeser, for giving the best 
talk on how to feed and manage a 
dairy cow. 





“Just as Good 
as it Tastes” 


60 Days Less 


To Fit Steers for Market “The Champion Way” 


60 days saved means a lot of feed saved—and a good extra profit for the feeder. 
If you have never tried the Champion Way of fattening cattle, you will be sur- 
prised at the extra gains and finer finish it makes. Hundreds of Iowa Feeders are 
making these extra gains on every lot they feed and getting top prices regularly. 





William Lemons, Lineville, Iowa, writes: “I would not think of feeding cattle corn 
without using Champion Molasses Feed. It shortens the five month feeding period 
at least 60 days.” If you want to get your steers on the market earlier and at less 
feeding cost per pound, start them right away on— 








. A. Driscoll, Adair, Iowa, writes: 


“The fore part of H. E. 
arch I bought 30 head of cattle in Omaha, shipped them e 
to Adair and fed them 134 a ays with corn and hay first 
and then grass ration, together with about 2}4 Ibs. a day 
of your Champion feed. These cattle weighed 792 Ibs. in 
Omaha, were fed 134 days, weighed 1210 Ibs. at the end of 
that time.”’ (Note average gain was more than 3 pounds 
per day.) 
We will gladly send free sample to any | 
Iowa feeder. Use the coupon. Ask 
your dealer or write for mill prices. oa 
! 
! 


Troutman, Pullman, Io 

My friends and myself are more 
than pleased with gains and f h we 
have made the ‘Cham pic yn Wa 


wa, says: 


Dept. 511 Clinton, lowa 
Se md § me > same le and price of Champion 


Molas 


Champion Milling & Grain Co. 
Dept. 511 Clinton, Iowa 
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An Exposition That Serves 


Look over this program—there is something here that 
YOU 


Greater Dairy Cattle Exhibit—World’s 











use 


Boy's ond Girl ~ hy ‘ub Work— Exhibits, 








finest animals in competition dem and contests 

New Exhibit of Grade Cows-—All with National Poultr y K. mapnensnemn Big dls 
records of 350 pounds or more showing how play f birds { 1 ation and 
better cows increase profits and lessen labor. lectures—exhibit of eggs and dress d fowls 
U.8. Department of Agriculture’s Kx. Marvelous He althiand Show—An a 
hibite—Practical, eful intoru.ation on breed- tive aphic, x , ma, showing the r 
ing. feeding and selection of dairy cattle. A la n of « try t to the health a 
direct help to every dairy man. strength of the Nation 


NATIONAL DAIRY EXPOSITION 


October 7th to 14th, St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Reduced Rates on all Railroads 
















A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 43:07: 


is sent 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢very 4ermotor 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsruninoil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. f 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightes st breeze because it is correctly designed and well 


THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 


Aermotor 


oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. "Ste ors of 
Write today Chicago Des Moines 
Sor Circular. AERMOTOR co. Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 








AOME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle a!) kinds of 
Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Pearl &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





BONNETTS BIG B Worm 


Capsules 


‘apst’ ot all te 
ed genuine Santonin © cles £55 is 
Goa worms or money 


back 
3 $1.60 Order direct- 


Boy no Subssitate 


mist 
anutacturing Che 

. —— : . Bloofmngton. Tiinois 
m5 ’ 


fr fo: 1m trume 
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If you want your hens to moult 


naturally— 


If you want them bacx on the egg 
job promptly—fail and winter laying— 

Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 


They must eat lots, 
digest what they eat. 
That’s just what 


and be able to 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


does for your moulting flock. 


It’s a tonic that begins with the appetite— 


improves a hen’s whole system. 


It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 
makes the combs and wattles red 


rich. 


Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg 


soon as the moult is over. 
No time Jost. 


No dormant egg organs after the moult, 


where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 


Tell your dealer how many nens you have. 
There’s a right-size packa_e .or 
200 hens, the 25-Ib. pail —_ 
~00 hens, the 100-Ib. drum M.D., D.V.S, 
a smaller package. 


100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 
60 hens,the 5-lb. pkg. 


For fewer hens, there is 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 





every flock. tng 


the blood 


way as 





I spent 30 
years in perfect- 
Pan-a-ce-a. 


GILBERT Hess 


Ashland, O. 





POUL TRY. 


“MONEY IN EARLY “LAYING | 


LEGHORN PULLETS 


We have them Wht te and B 

te lay Various s frou 

up The latter 
Send for 


JOWA HATCHERY, 


»wh ready 








IRVING KING 


lowa City, lowa 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


leavy | ned, 
ere 


Noven r ve 


Cockerels for 





Highest Prices Paid | for brol 


poultry, aleo for veal, ees t 
equare deal |ways ‘ ' OM 
w. So. Water eet, Chicago, | 8 





WHOLE E February hatched White Wyandotte 
C cockerels from trap-nested, pr wir 
$3.00 and @5.00. H. V. Wright, Ames, lowa 





DOG s. 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 





Americz"s 


Segeer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 1 29 West 24th Street , New York 














German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs. Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 
w. Rk - Watson, Mer., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
ERAOTIFUL © OL Lik and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 

m. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, _Nebraska. 


WHITE A 10 Ib. pall by In- 

CLOVER — parcel post 

85 up to and 

third zone. Write for quantity anes by freight. 


3. C. DAVIS, Route 2, Corydon, towa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








Save Little Pigs 
By Using Clay Steel Pens 




















Cray Steet Pens provide permanent 
Sanitary quarters for farrowing sows and 
pigs. Easily cleaned, well ventilated, health- 
ful. A profitable investment because of 
their permanence and will save pigs enough 


to pay. Heavy steel pipe frame, all galvan- 
ized, No. 9 wire mesh. Guaranteed Jittle 
pig tight. Get our cat alog No. 14C, “Big- 
ger Hog Prot its’"—it’s free. Write today. 





JOWA GATE CO, 1112 Clay St., Cedar Falls, lowa 



















Our 1922 Offer 
y Ropps Calculator 







We want to to send every farm owner this 
valuab anhewers every , arm 
ae Fe tn tare land — acity © 
peers buildings—interest, wage: 
ons you a ~ know. 
id you free catalog 
SQUARE DEAL FENCE 
various styles of this most popular 
ne Tolle why Square Deal Fence lasts 
. looks Jom tter, costs less. Both Free 
STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
aaysrone industrial St., Peoria, t 88) 






ically 
‘We will also 








showing 
fence. 
longer 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
be cheerfully answered 


poultry will 


Questions relating to 





C 





Fall Chicks 
has the 


hatched 


liveliest bunch 
chicks. 

food, 
shelter 


Our 
of late 


neighbor 
August 
warmth, 


They 


have had green live 


running water, curds and s 


from the sun. They are so bright-eyed, 


roly-poly and full of pep that it does 
one good to look at them. 

“I’m going to put them in the hen 
house with their mother,” our neighbor 
said. “They can roost there as well as 
not, and when spring comes the pullets 
will be laying.” 

We don’t like 
ing into the hen house. 
a nuisance to the hens, 
will sap the life out of the chicks. If 
fall hatches are grown, they should be 
given a chance. These chicks won't be 
roosting when they go into the house; 
the hen will settle over them in a Cor- 
ner for a few nights possibly, but. be- 
fore long she will be on the roost with 
the rest of the flock. The chicks will 


these chicks go- 
They will be 
and the hens 


to see 


| pile up in a vain effort to keep warm, 


short time will be re- 
duced in flesh and strength, and pos- 
sibly have roupy colds which may in- 
fect the entire flock. Sheltered in a 
brood coop with a curtain over a low 
roost until they are fully feathered; 
given all they will eat of mash and 
scratch feed with green food to bal- 
ance, the fall chicks may make as good 
a growth as when hatched in the late 
winter, but it takes as much extra care 
to grow them to maturity as it takes 
to grow to maturity the chick that 
comes too early. 

Lice and mites are the special ene- 
mies of the young, and especially of the 
fall chick We would treat these fall 
hatches well, but not with the expecta- 
tion of making breeders of them. Most 
of them are better as fries. June hatch- 
es often make good breeders; August 
hatches rarely do, 


and in a very 


Increasing Egg-Production in the 
General-Purpose Breeds 

The mash for stimulating egg 

production in hens of the general-pur- 

pose breeds, such as the Plymouth 

Rocks and Wyandottes, according to 


best 


experiments carried on by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
one that is not so rich in corn meal 


and meat scrap as those frequently fed 
to Leghorns. On the department’s 
poultry farm at Beltsville, Md., the 
best results with general-purpose hens 


were obtained with a mash containing 
only 18 per cent of meat scrap with 
considerable ground oats and wheat 
bran. The entire mixture is made up 
in the proportion of 3 parts of corn 
meal, 1 part of bran, 1% parts of meat 


middlings, 2 parts of 
ground oats, and 5 per cent of linseed 
meal. As a result of using this feed 
the hens produced a good yield of eggs, 
but did not become overfat and were 
in good breeding condition. 

Leghorns and other breeds of the 
same type can use a heavier and more 
stimulating ration without endanger- 
ing their physical condition and the 
hatching quality of the The 
mash that has been giving the best 
results with the department’s Leghorn 


scrap, 1 part of 


eZES. 


flock is made up of 4 parts bran, 4 
parts middlings, 66 parts corn meal, 
and 26 parts of meat scrap sarred 


Plymouth Rock pullets fed on this 
heavy mash laid a few more eggs than 
pullets of the same breed fed on the 
first mash, but they suffered in health 
and their eggs were lower in fertility. 

Among the vegetable proteins fed to 
poultry, the department has found that 
gluten meal seems to be the best, altho 
cotton seed and peanut meal are very 
satisfactory if supplemented with ani- 
mal protein in the form of meat scrap, 








or milk, and with 
salts. For good results the 
vegetable proteins should not exceed 
10 per cent of the total mash. Tests 
have shown that a good grade of fish 
meal is practically as good a8 meat 
scrap or high-grade tankage. 


tankage, fish meal, 


mineral 


National Poultry Show 

To carry the message of what good 
breeding will do, to increase produce. 
tion and put currency to the farmer's 
credit at the bank, when applied to 
stock, a National Poultry 
held in conjunction 
with the National Dairy Exposition at 
the Twin Cities, October 7-14. 

On farms of small acreage, the cas. 
ual visitor can not help but see that 
the major part of the income support: 
ing the family comes from the prod- 
ucts of the small flock and a few good 
milk cows grazing in the pastures 

George W. Hackett, now director of 
District No. 5 of the board of directors 
of the American Poultry Association, 
has been selected by a committee of 
five, composed of representatives from 
the Minnesota Fanciers’ Association, 
the State Poultry Association and lead- 
ers among northwest poultrymen, to 
managing director of the bird 


farm live 
Exposition will be 


act as 
show. 

Poultry fanciers and dairymen will 
join in this project to show how these 
allied farm occupations have been im- 
portant factors in restoring farm and 
national prosperity. Hens with high 
egg production records are being 
brought from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Separate classes 
for the principal breeds are being ar- 
ranged. According to estimates made 
by Mr. Hackett, 3,000 birds will be on 
exhibition. 


siinastisieas Good Eggs 


A clever advertiser who made pouk 
some 
adver 
tise his cartons of fresh eggs. A pyra 
mid of cartons in the window topped 
by three big white eggs, bore a pla 
card: “Take your wife home a box of 
fresh eggs. Better than candy.” An 
other said, “The babies thrive on fresh 
eggs. Help them grow.” Another said, 
“Fresh from the nest.‘ Finest flavor. 
Hens made these from sound grain and 


try keeping a side line, secured 


attractive cards with which to 


green alfalfa—no garbage taint in 
ours.” 

An attractive card with nar and 
address of the grower was placed in 
side of each carton. This man credits 
his advertising with much of his de 


at premium prices 
s market 


mand for fresh eggs 
There are times when he get 
price only, but the grocer always takes 
his eggs because his customers demand 
them. 


Calories in Eggs 


The following table of calories im 
eggs, which shows the energy values, 
is quoted from the menu card of a well 
known restaurant, and the figures are 
said to have been computed by an er 
pert in nutrition. We quote: 


Calories 
Two eggs, boiled, fried or poached 320 
Creamed eggs on toast .......-- 450 
Poached eggs on toast .......-- $10 
Bacon and eggs ......+.++-++: 688 
Ham @nd O8G8 ..0.0cecsecsscess 650 
Pee MOIR so cceheaxcks chien esos? 340 
Scrambled eggs ..........-+-: 320 


Men who think that a breakfast ¢ 
eggs is not hearty should punder the 
number of calories given thru egé&>- 


You can’t really buy a nomination, but 
in process of getting it you can spen 
more money than it is worth. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, September 29, 1922 
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A Pride:Of-The-Farm 





EN Covered Bilnee mie) elt 





ad VERY farmer can now afford an up-to-date, san- 
itary, freezeless waterer by our factory-direct- 
to-you plan of selling. Water is what helps hogs 
ut on flesh. They need about @ gallon of pure 
resh water to every pound of dry feed in order to 
make rapid progress. And the easiest way to give 
with them all the water they want is with the 
lt 


ea PRIDE-OF-THE-FARM » ee the best’ contribution printed a 
is column. 
j HOG WATERER ——— eee 


Pride-of-the-Farm Waterers are built of strongest 














fish corrugated steel. Durable wood-float keeps water at Joshua Crabapple says: 
a right level—needs nq adjusting. Wire protects valve tio , 
meat from clogging. Double trough, {0 gallons ape, “A grouch is just an ordinary 
- - ‘ots 7 se re. oh 7 ‘lean 2 tous af s 
waters two lots if set in fence. Quickly cleaned, individual with a conviction that 


sy to fill, absolutely rust proof. : ap 
oree ing to get out of order. Has airspace between he has a monopoly of trouble. 
double walls. Equipped with double-burner chimney- 
jess lamp. Water won't freeze in coldest weather. 
Write today for our factory-to-farmer plan ef selling. 





Stee! prices have already advanced and there fs a noticeable increase {n most hardware 



































































































No better value is offered you anywhere. All Pride- : } a nes. 
oak , > " ar -cl - ’ I may not be able to maintain these low fence prices much longer. 
ie motsatisied guarantee: A postal will bring a seni mht “Therefore, my advice Is to buy at once for sur fall and spring requirements, Order PED 
rood s and complete information. I'll tell the world this simple truth, and DERG AST FENCE and we will ship promptly—you can begin digging post holes now with the 
me Lorenzen Mfg.Co. prove it, too, by heck! To have to do assurance the fence will be there when needed. 
due. » an’s ‘ork jus E st reaks , SSS —— . 
odue 652 12 St., Marshalltown, Ia. | @ Woman's work just almost breaks my Delivesed Peice Per fed i 
mer’ Mustrated literature describing neck. I hate to have to own it, but alas? Line | Height | Space | Weight Per Rod in 
a shoul ryFountains, Smoke it is too true; we men folk don’t appre- Style Wires | Inches e- in Lbs. | lowa and| Mis- Kansas 
d to pcg ly dag cg roy hy On ciate one-half the women @o. tween Illinois souri and 
; We want @ few more farmers to Once when the cook was gone away, I Stays Nebraska 
ultry represent us in their own com- ee ee * an 3 ss “ RG a Se ay: : 
’ munities. Write us if interested. had to “‘bach’’ a week; and that is why I 620 6 0 12 5 a — 
ction < @m so sure I know whereof I speak. I 6200 6 20 634 55 $2145 /$ ct $ 2 8 
on at thought that housework was a cinch, and 726 7 26 12 5.5 ; 27 30 
cooking would be fine; it wouldn’t bother 7260 7 26 634 6.5 32 351g 
me a bit, I’d get it done on time. esse 4 = 2. 6.2 30 34 
> Cas- But here is why my system failed, and 939 9 39 2 4 69 ot 7a 42 
that I was put to rout; there were so many 9390 9 390 6% 87 yt ees. 
)port: extra jobs I hadn't thought about. If I 1047 10 47 12 7.8 “38 eit 
rod were keeping house again all .by myself 10470 10 47 634 9.7 A754 53 
pI naa alone, I'd have to hire me some help to He ae 14 ¢ 8 11.3 59 0544 
good — : mind the telephone. — 16 Oe ID 12.8 6 74 
‘ ee <r ; * 2 Point heavy Hog Barb-Wire 80 rod spools 2. 3.70 4.20 
< I couldn’t get my breakfast cooked, and 2 Point heavy Cattle Barb-Wire 80 rod 
or of Kl LL a @) W Pah dishes washed, by jing! until that ‘tarnal spools 3.50 3.50 3.95 
a telephone began its noisy ring One lady Staples, 1}4 & 1!4 in. in 25-lb. sacks 1.15 1.20 1.35 
ctors OR we)! | ‘Y 37:\@ 4 wants some eggs to set; her hens just Brace Wire No. 9, Dead soft in 25-Ib. coils 1.15 1.20 | 1.35 
ation, will not lay. Another sister’s clock has READ OUR GUARANTEE 
ee of stopped: “Pl nee, hat s the time o da} es We guarantee Pendergast Fence to be exactly as r ind to give perfect 
from A And so it was from dawn till dark, satisfaction or your money back. You are the judge ver you say, goes, 
ation F whene er I wan at home; I hi 1 no time to THREE BIG FACTORIE 
’ do the work for answering the ‘phone I WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
} } , Py . . . =i - - 
lead. To meet the demand among Stock Grow- burned my apy = gelee 2 a Our factories are conveniently lo ated to Insure Prompt Delivery. Order from 
n, to ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High my bread was hard as rocks; I smashed the factory nearest you. Prompt delivery and don't worry about the freight, 
bird de Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, we some teacups, bowls and plates, and broke because we pay it. Fill out the order coupon below and mail it ur remittance 
l have placed on the market a Worm Cap a dozen crocks. at once F ur a arante ° oo ~ you and the prices are ibsolutely right, 
sule t at contains a full dose of pure Rus- In fact. I made a fearful mess of almost ree lilustratec older gladly sent on request. 
| will sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the all I done: the iob that look« o enay 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any E 3 : : ese i h a : ~ Pe or d zo Seven PENDERGAST FENCE Co., Inc. 
these price, and stake our 76 years record back = bid So ove “ot any ’ Bue ES FER. OO BOW, 314 Main St. 215 Eaton St. 416 Division St. 
n im- of them bs sie ( ieee r : shes ge late, ge I he Stillwater, Minn. Fort Madison, lowa Elkhart, Indiana 
‘ eeling blue will not jaw and cuss the 
. ' a in SS eS ee EE SS SS Se ES eS eG GS GP ee 
Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules cook; she has her troubles, too.—H. C, H GENTLEMEN My Postofice is ; 
Fort. - rt 8.. dtevesecoscdes vrecece & 
TT aa = so Wakefleld’s F 7! = e Please ship me the following order fr ht charges prepak f 10t entirely satisfiec 
guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose San @ with the goods I will ship them b ck freight collect and you ore to ream pt. y cont OF 2 7! oe ' 
tonin Capsules to actually kill every worm @ and I will owe you n ? Pr ee aN ih a ' 
-large and small—in the stomach and in- e ‘ 
testines, to carry off the dead worms and ree ere ) . . | ee .( i 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- re tha ccccescsecess 2008 Of Style No RE Re ee ’ 
mal in condition to take on weight at a 8 Spools of Barb Wire H 
record rate or we refund your money. Se PPRSAS SARE MT ESS RAPD! LASS ee eee oo a a 
YA DQITIT we _ iH Enclosed find check for saad : € 
<4 CAI SI LES.. ° $ 2 bi 8 My name is.. Railway Station . 4 
900 + ea : ° 13 + Da ee ee ee A ee a 
5M) “ Z 30.00 — — — . 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with- | .-) 
in two hours after received. Youth's attention is called to the fact | mn 1- O 0 era Cri 
poule ©. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY | that none of the statues show great men | 
. | making a combination shot for the corner r) 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois | 
some | pocket. Q CL ) el ATT «) 


- NEWS ITEM 

pyras . WAR 9 Carl Jones, of Kossuth county, Iowa BUY SERUM FROM US AND SAVE PRACTICALLY ONE-HALF 
opped ; oy : : sigs ée re THE COST OF VACCINATION 

Vt me 2 as 






































just married his seventh wife, the 
} P| : » , eding This } ‘ American Serum is pure and fresh. It is made in our own plant, under U., S. 
pla- S sister of the preceding six. Thi tho a 4 H r a 1 i plant, er 
as f . roa Wormshot bit unusual, really speaks well both for Government supervision and is sold to lowa Farmer permit holders 
? CAPSULES Mr. Jones and the Harvey family into You are taking no chances with improperly prepared or old serum when you 
Al- . . hin arri stenth order from us. We invite you to come and see how serum is made whenever you 
: nd which he married so persistent] Well ave tia Mice Cite 
fresh Guaranteed to kill a) for Mr. Jones because his successive wives SOUR AA 
id remove in 24 hours would ha 4 n sur to } 1 on retty Write us regarding your vaccination problems and we shall be glad to give you 
and, the Stomach and Intestinal would nave een | — ‘ Ave been pi fullinformation. We carry a full line of instruments. 
lavor. . Worms that infest your hogs well informed by the then incumbent sis- q : 
j Goverr ment experts say chief ingredi nt in Wormshot ter of his disposition and habits. Well for + .. HUFF American Serum Company J.M.KLAS 
n £ apsules for hogs is the best by every test for remov- : ~s * 
: an ing hog erie, Gasrentesd safe and sure, positively the Harvey fami in that Mr. Jones was res. Sioux City, lowa Sec’y 
t in no bad after effects. so willing to go back and ask for more of 
Capsules, set instruments as illustra- $5 65 all ‘ Sica Sn cl oe “eae : - ————________________~ —_— ‘ 
100 ted, full’ directions. Postpaid, only " the same One might hay thought he 
und Extra Capsules. Postpa' ? 25, $1.50; 60, $2.75; 100, would have craved a little variety, but, 
f 00 $19.50; 10 38.00. tle . av eg j 
in Send No M 4 ay an wateel, Money back {f not abso- then, like most of us, he may have got it 
ed IM 0 Money—jutely satisfied. Order today — now anyway without craving it. 
redits WARNER REMEDY CO, 703 W. Van BurenSt., Chicago : 
de Sone —— 
. 
rion ; is Western lowa’s 
Richards 
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Anti- 
Freezing 
Stock 
Waterer 


Natural Live Stock Market 





- Protect 
— your wheat 

~ from winter killing, } 

a blowing and drouth and 

‘ : enrich the soil by spreading straw 

The Eagle Straw Spreader hitches to any wagon 


Spreads 8 feet wide—evenly—any thickness 









Swe 
waters all kinds of stock. Costs practically 





es in nothing to operate. Freight paid to your station. 

























































































Write today " rice See your dealer or write for Spreader and Rotary | 
alues, today for full information and prices. Another thing that persuades a young Harrow Catalog with special prices and terms } 
1 well RICHARDS MFG. CO., ARAPAHOE, NEB. married man to settle down and attend to EAGLE MFG. COMPANY 
wre ’ business is an annual set of twins. Dept. €, Morton, Hil 
an ex KIT CERTAIN TEST ne 
AITSELMAN FENCE Two fishermen were angling in a river, ” 
lories GET IT From THE when one suddenly dropped his rod a 
és ue 9 ‘ 7 Am, 

4,320 “sia saved Every" Say!” he ejaculated Did you see rh 5tA DAY 

. - 4 9 that feller fall off that cliff over there into 

450 Third Dollar expert y 

410 Writes Frank Peterson,Rural the bbe , > any 99 5 Jor 90 rain days 

ts Route No. 1, Atalissa lowa. Don't get excited, Bill,’ soothed the /s the price a 

689 y Cut your own fence costs other. ‘Mebbe it was a movie actor 

650 ¢ to the bone by buying direct makin’ pictures.” Gere FISH BRAND 

240 : —= at Lowest Factory Prices. ‘But, my stars! How kin we tell?” re 

290 Write toda nal ~~ po eee of “Well,” counseled the judicious one, “if REFLEX SLICKER The very short haul and the 

7 Rm Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed he drowns, he ain't.” Only 4 tokeep dry big demand at South Omaha 
ast @ 2 tes, Posts, and latest low prices. ERE PP . 7 AOWER: 3 i 
r the KITSELMAN BROS. Dept 296 MUNCIE IND. It is difficult to believe in the benefits woutestioomnene ONthe job R's for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
el rica’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. of civilization when you see an upper lip A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON } 4 sures the shipper less shrink, 
23. ~ ae 2d with ¢ e-ine stache. ; 
: Hedge Posts for Sale—Car Lots So ae 7134 BRAY? less freight and more money, 
yn, but H.W. Porth & Co., ainée. Sanne Well, we're improving. We got thru | gaan @ FKEMMAN, Pate-: Attorneys which means more net profit. 
spend Please nen the industrial crisis without deporting Patents and Trade Marks. “ . c 

4s€ mention this paper when writing. everybody who didn’t agree with us, 701 Crocker Bidg.. Des Moines, lowa Please mention this paper when writing, 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 











We s hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
lationships For instance the pre-war 
normal price of corn on lowa farms the 
third week in September was 59.2 cents, 


now it is 50 cents, or, in other 
words, corn is now 84 per cent of pre- 
war But altho corn on Towa farms is 
selling for 84 per cent of pre-war normal 
price, freight rates on corn are 149 per 
cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 
and corn prices must come closer together. 


whereas 


CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
123 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 128 per cent for 1,199-pound 


fat cattle, 116 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 107 per cent for canners and 
cutters. 

HOGS—tHeavy hogs are 114 per cent, light 
hogs 120 per cent, pigs 123 per cent and 
packing sows 93 per cent of pre-war 


normal 

SHEEP—Lambs are 192 per cent. 

WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 40% cents at Boston is 137 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 19 cents 
are 114 per cent of pre-war normal 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 90 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 89 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 103 per cent, and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 101 per cent. The 1922 wheat 
crop is 100 per cent of normal, the oat 
crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
101 per cent. Stocks of 1921 grain are 
about normal in the case of oats and 
wheat, but somewhat above normal in 
the case of corn 

MILL-FEEDS—Cottonse¢ 
cent of pre-war normal 
cent, brown shorts 85 per ¢ 
88 per cent. 

HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 122 per cent of pre- 
war normal. No. 1 timothy 124 per cent. 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of high 
freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. lowa elevators quoted 
about 50 cents for corn last week, or 
only 84 per cent of pre-war normal. 
Oats at Iowa elevators were 29 cents, 
or 77 per cent of pre-war normal. At 
terminal markets corn is 99 per cent and 
oats 89 per cent of pre-war normal. The 
railroads and railroad workmen are still 
charging war-time rates for their serv- 
ices, but the farmer receives scarcely 
pre-war normal for the labor which he 
sells in the form of grain 


d meal is 139 per 
oil meal 129 per 
ent, and bran 


—————————————— 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is | 


142 per cent, eggs are 116 per cent, cot- 
ton is 159 per cent, and clover seed at 
$11.50 per busehl at Toledo is 123 per 
cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 96 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 95 per cent, 
emoked bacon is 147 per cent, and 
smoked ham is 155 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho the spread 
between the higher and lower grades of 
pork products has narrowed considerably 
in recent months 

FUTURES—December corn is 92 per cent 
of pre-war normal, May corn is 89 per 
cent; December oats are 84 per cent 
May oats are 80 per cent; December 


wheat is 94 per cent, May wheat is 91 
per cent; January lard is 85 per cent, 
May lard is 86 per cent; October 


On the basis of 
Chicago 


sides are 90 per cent. 
January lard, heavy hogs at 
next January will sell at $6.38. Actual 
hog prices in January probably will be 
higher than this because of the good do- 
mestic demand for cured hog meats. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 
$800 im 1914, or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
190 per cent of pre-war, coke is 347 per 
cent, copper 88 per cent. petroleum 164 
per cent, lumber 146 per cent, Portland 
cement 158 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920. For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-war. Farm- 
hand wages have been more nearly de- 
flated than the wages of union labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 190 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 162 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 per cent from the high 
point of early 1920. 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 








New York City for the month of August 
were 193 per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Early in September 
American prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 133 per cent 
of pre-war. Dun's index number was 
141 per cent. There is now in circu- 
lation in the United States 139 per cent 
as much money per capita as before 
the war. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
The exports of lard the second week in 
September were 12,421,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,020,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 22,093,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
13,221,000 pounds for the second week in 
September, as compared with 12,000,000 
pounds the week before and 17,447,000 

pounds for the same week last year. 





CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $36.45 
and corn oil cake meal $37.95 in ton lots. 





The Week’s Markets 
























































CATTLE 
} | {2 
Be ga 
a/$lia 
& | 
ea oO = 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 lbs. up) | | 

Choice and prime— | 
Last week ...... paewae |10.70}11.40|10.83 
Week before ......... 10.38)11.08)10.33 

Good— 

Last weell ..cccccceses 9.38/10.13} 9.45 
Week before .......+.. 9.25) 9.93) 9.20 

Medium 
EME WOOK. cccscccieses 7.88) 8.60) 7.83 
Week before ........:. 7.88| 8.63] 7.83 

Common— 

[in WON 6s ckcsdavane 6.25} 6.98] 6.25 

Week before ......0.. 6.25) 7.03) 6.20 
Light weight beef steer 

(1,100 lbs. down)— 

Choice and prime— 
ee Pre 10,77}11.28/10.63 
Week before ~-eeee~{10.63)10.75)10.23 

Medium and good— 

EAD WEEE wescseseases 8.44) 9.25] 8.36 
Week before ......... 8.44] 9.07) 8.20 

Common— 

i OER Ssnnseeeccn | 6.00) 6.83) 5.75 
Week before ......... | 5.88) 6.88) 5.63 
Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— 

ON ee Pe 7.00) 7.25] 7.13 
Week before ......... 6.75) 7.05) 6.95 

Cows 
LMS WEEK ..cccccccces 5.50} 6.25) 5.25 
Week before ......... 5.38) 6.00) 4.95 

Bulls 
Pr SE «skwneus oun 4.75] 5.05] 4.38 
Week before .. — 4.50) 5.13) 4.20 

Canner and cutter cows— 
EMRE WOOK cccsccccacsel 3.00} 3.50) 3.00 
Week before ........ | 2.75] 3.25) 2.76 

Feeder gteers— 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs, up)— 
ee Peery 7.13) 7.00] 6.98 
Week before ......... 7.18} 6.88) 6.97 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.)— | 
Last week .........0.0. | 6.88] 6.70) 6.83 
Week before ......... 6.75} 6.63) 6.83 

Stockers— { 

Steers— | 
Eamst Week ..ccccccsses 6.38) 5.70) 6.15 
Week before ......... | 6.38] 5.75) 6.13 

Cows and heifers— 

EMS WEEK .ccccccveses 4.38) 4.50) 4.70 
Week before ......... 4.25} 4.25] 4.50 
HOGS 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
LM WEEE. 26 escesasees | 8.85) 9.30) 9.13 
Week before ......... | 8.50| 8.70] 8.60 

Medium (20-250 Ibs.)- | | 
Met WOOK ..dccccciess | 9.08} 9.80) 9.23 
Week before ..... .--, 8.85) 9.40) 8.73 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
YS Pee 9.33) 9.95] 9.20 
Week before ........:. | 9.13) 9.65) 8.63 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)—} | 
Last week ......e..0- Lees 9.68; 9.18 
Week before ......... soecl Soa Cae 

Smooth, heavy packing | | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | 
BAGO WOE cncéccaceces 7.95) 8.13) 8.00 
Week before ......... | 7.33] 7.38] 7.25 

Rough packing sows (200 

Ibs. up)— 

Last week ............ 7.50] 7.53) 7.63 
Week before ......... | 6.93] 6.93) 6.88 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
ee IT Tee TET 9.13 
Week before ......... Li cesal Bae 

Stock pigs— 

CG WOON 6.5 sas ccspess B.1Bl.c00 9.13 
Week before ......... 7.63}.... 8.70 
SHEEP 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 

medium to prime— 

Pe SOOO. cctansaseses 13.65/14.10/13.63 
Week before ......... 12.83)13.05/12.45 

Lambs, culls and common 
EM WOE. ccccescceces 11.00/11.13] 9.88 
Week before ......... 10.50/10.38) 9.00 

Yearling wethers, medium 

to prime— 

Last week .......0.s-- 110.00/10.63; 9.63 
Week before ......... 9.50/10.00) 9.13 

Ewes, medium to choice— 

LORE WOOK. 2 ccccccscese 5.25} 5.43) 5.53 
Week before ......... 4.63] 5.18] 6.40 

Breeding ewes, full 

mouths to yearlings— 

Last week ......... eecleccee| 7.88] 7.63 
Week before .........]. «ee-| 8.00) 7.13 

Feeder lambs, medium to 

choice— 

Last week ............/13.00/13.45/12.80 
Week before ......... 12.05|12.38/12.13 











NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an ave 
erage of prices from common to choi 

































































HAY 
| 2 
i o ° 
2 j/a | 
* | 2/8 
~ a 
6 1816. 
Mixed Clover, No, 1— | | 
Last week ............|...--|12.75|15.50 
Week before ......... | 12.75)15.50 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
LSE WOE sivccthe sted liemag saws |22.00 
Week before 26.0. .0sshets os]oceds 20,00 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
SME, WORK os wiccnctcvase 
Week before | 
Afalfa, No. 1— | 
LOGE: TOC, vccccccsedes }18.50 
Week before 5.50/ 18.50) 
Alfalfa, Standard— T | | 
Last week .......s20.} 14.25]16.00) 
WOOK DOTOTO. «ccvevove 113.50/16.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ......cse00- }12,00/13.50 
Week before ......... 111.50)13.50} 
Oat Straw— | | 
Saat week. .is.scss0003 7.50| 6.75] 9.50 
Week before .... | 7.50) 6.75| 9.50 
GRAIN 
° _ § 
So og 2 ° 
$14 Pi a 
5 a 
a E | v 
V9 _i 0.) 18 
Corn, No. 2Y¥— 
Last week ....] .66 | 57 61 55% 
Week before 63 Pee 53% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ie fe a a 54% 
Week before ..] 63 fecsccckececs. 52% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ee ae ee 53% 
Week before ..| .60 .|......].....- 51% 
Oats, No. 2W— 
Last week ....]} .41 .38 .40 35 
Week before ..| .37 j...... 36%} .33 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .61% 
Week before ..| .58 
Rye— 
Last week ....| .73% | 
Week before -71% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.08 [1.11 1.13%! .96 
Week before 1.01 97% }1 03%| 92 
FEEDS 
| ® 2 S $ 
4/2] 8/8 
a1 3123/8 |§& 
B | e a 8 
asilaliSizia 
Oe : ry @ BP: Wie 
Bran— | | | | 
Last week... ./21.00/17.25}17.75)21.00 
Week before. ./18.25/17.25]15.75/ 21.00 
Shorts— 
Last week... ./22.00/19.50/19.75/27.00 
Week before. .|19.00)19.50)17.25/27.00 
Hominy Feed— 
Last week..../26.00].....]..... 26.00 
Week before. ./26.50|.....}..... 26.00 
Oil Meal (0. p.) 
Last week..../42.50]..... 40.00 
Week before. ./38.50|...../37.00 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week... .|40.50} 
Week before. .|38.50 
Tankage— 
Last week ....|]..... 55.00/62.00 
Week before..|..... 55.00/62.00 
Gluten— 
OO SEE) eet are 30.35 
Week before..].....]..... . . 130.35 











*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





LIBERTY BONDS 
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U. S. Liberty 4%'s, second— | 
er rea es $100.00 $100.16 
Co. 8 ee ae | 100.20 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, third— | 
CE GHEE. <6 cnngntenteess 100.00} 100.24 
ees Seer 100.34 
U. S. Liberty 44's, fourth— 
RA WORE. aes evsccsncooss 100.00! 100.62 
Week before ........... sth oe hee | 100.60 
U. S. Victory 4%’s— | 
EM SHUR. 6-6 cc 5496-4 ¥0 on 100.00; 100.70 
WE ENG ob ceicdsccocselccdatis 100.74 





Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, but are 
callable June 15, 1932; Victory 4%’s ma- 
ai os 20, 1923, but are callable June 
16, 1922. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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British sterling ex- 
change— 
Te VOR. soscicess $4.867 |$4.431 [91.3 
re -| 4.402 /91.0 
French franc— 
Last week ....... .193 -0766/39.7 
Week before .......].......] .0754/39.1 
German mark— 
Last week .........| .2382] .0007) .3 
Week before .......|.......| .0007] .3 








WALLACES’ FARMER, September 29, 1929 








Hog Receipts and Prices 


The problem is now as to just when ing 
October the really severe break will start, 
The market has been strengthening in the 
last part of September, as a result of the 
strike settlement, but will probably start 
weakening again during the next two or 
three weeks 

The following table gives data as to per. 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from June 1, 1922, to date: 
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62) 38 | 38 

88 | Sq | St 

C4 @™ | oF 
COMO 12 oF cccacacce ese] 122] 105) 
wane O60 ED siwsscccetes 128; 118) & 
June 16 to 22 ...... eer es, Le 89 
June 23 tO BD ....cscce oot 3a 168 87 
June 3 Oto July 6 ... -| 112} 101 &4 
duly 7 to 13 .... 129} 120 &4 
July 14 to 20 .... TI} 119] 107! 9 
See De BO ORT. 6 vv cs cesevis 117} 119) 7 
July 28 to August 3..... 105] 109! 17% 
August 4 to ll ......... 103} 126) 7% 
August 18 to 19 ...... ecee] 100) 121 7 
August 20 to 26 ......... 139} 135) 66 
pees £7 Ss | eee 108] 125) 66 
September 1 to 7 ...... 114; 107) 6& 
September 8 to 14 ......{ 106) 138 69 
September 15 to 21 ...... 112] 128; 72 





For the ensuing week the ten-year ay. 
erage has been 102,000 hogs at Chicago, 
373,000 hogs at the eleven markets, anda 
price of $11.99. If we figure on the basig 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 122,400 at Chicago and 
447,600 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 70 per cent of the ten-year averace, we 
get $8.39 as the answer. 





Cattle Receipts and Prices 


Receipts of cattle at seven markets dur- 
ing the late summer and early fal! have 
been moderately heavy. The percentage 
of well-finished cattle has been light, 
however, and the price has held up well 
It will be noted that beef steers are now 
selling at 92 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage, whereas hogs are only 72 per cent 
of the ten-year average. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from July 31, 1922, to date. The price 
is for moderately fat steers 
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July 31 to August 6 ...... 95| 103 87 
Ampest § to 23 cisiscsic 126} 137 84 
MMe 48 to BO écccccise 107; 130) 88 
pr a Se ae 113] 132) 84 
August 27 to Sept. 3 ....] 101] 103) 87 
September 3 to 10...... 88} 106 85 
September 10 to 17 ...... 105} 118 89 
September 17 to 24 ...... 109} 107) 92 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
40c, week before 38%c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 20%c, week before 20%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 29%c, week before 
28%c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
21%c; hens, heavy fancy, last week 22¢, 
week before 24t4c. 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


week $13.05, week be-« 
$10.78, 


Liverpool—Last 
fore $12.96. Chicago—Last week 
week before $10.37. 





TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lots 


SIOUX CITY STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

Movement of cattle from Missouri river 
points to fall pastures and feed lots con- 
tinues very large and with tendency of 


demand to increase as the range move- 
ment nears its season peak. The better 
grades in both light and heavy weights 
have advanced about 25 cents price 
this week, while the medium and common 
styles have been finding outlet at steady 
rates. An instance of range feeders going 
to an Iowa feed lot this week at $9 per 


hundred pounds is going the rounds of the 
press, The price was paid all right, but 
it was for cattle that were beef fat, and 
the price is a misleading one as a feeder 
quotation. Very few feeders are selling 
above $7, and there is a feeling that the 
price is high enough. The bulk of feeders, 
700 pounds and up, are quotable at $6.50 
to $7, a few at $7.25 to $7.50, light stock 
steers top $7.75 and bulk $6 to $7, stock 
cows and heifers a trifle cheaper, with 
best heifers at around $6 and best cows 
$4.50. Range movement will continue fair 
in volume until stormy weather sets in. 


THE WEST POINT FAIR 


Attendance at the West Point District 
Fair, in Lee county, Iowa, was about 10 
per cent higher than last year, according 
to Secretary John Walljasper. The livé 
stock show included 74 cattle, with Short- 
horns and Herefords ag the principal 
breeds. In the hog division there weré 
86 animals exhibited, the leading kinds 
being Durocs, Poland Chinas and Chester 
Whites. The sheep show comprised 52 
anmials, and 33 horses, mostly Percheron’ 
were on hand, 
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